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A Number of Great 
Interest 


BEAUTIFULLY 

ILLUSTRATED 
HE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE has arranged for 
aseries of articles on “ Battles 
and Leaders, Places and Prob- 
lems of the Spanish-A merican 
War,” somewhat in the man- 
, ner of its famous “ Battles 
s55 and Leaders of the Civil 

War.” The August number will contain : 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 


DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES 
The Narratives of Colonel George A. Loud, 
Paymaster, U. S. N.; Dr. Charles P. Kindle- 
berger, Junior Surgeon of the Flag-Ship 
“ Olympia,’”’ and Joel C. Evans, Gunner of 
the “ Boston.” 


CUBA AS SEEN FROM THE INSIDE 


By an American sugar-grower, Osgood Welsh. 


THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO 
By F. A. Ober, late commissioner of the 
Columbian Exposition for that Island. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
“Facts about the Philippines,” by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 
“‘ Life in Manila,” by a long-time resident. 
«A Middy in Manila,” by Frederick H. Paine, 
late Lieutenant U.S. N. 


AN ARTIST WITH THE FLEET 


Some naval events described and pictured by 
Walter Russell. 


THE SANITATION OF HAVANA 
By the Surgeon-General of the Army. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN STORY 
“ Sangre de Cristo,” by Mrs. Schuyler Crown- 
inshield—one of the most striking and 
significant stories ever printed in THE 
CENTURY, and of timely interest. 


With a great number of general features, short 
stories, illustrations, etc., including 


A Sketch by 
Mark Twain 


Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


oO 


WARREN HOWARD TURNER. 


I have been using Mellin’s Food 
for my baby ever since he was a 
week old and like it very much; 
he is now 11 months old and very 
healthy. All that see him say that 
he looks like a Mellin’s Food baby. 
I shall continue using the food 
all through the coming summer. 

Mrs. CHARLES TURNER, 
61 Walnut St. E. Providence, R.I. 


Mellin’s Food is to be mixed 
with milk — good fresh milk. 
When so prepared it is like 
mother’s milk. Cow’s milk 
lacks some of the qualities of 
mother’s milk —Mellin’s Food 
supplies these deficiencies and 
modifies the milk, so that it 
closely resembles mother’s 
milk, and makes a food that 
is digestible, nourishing and 
satisfying for the baby. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, XN 
BOSTON, MASS. A 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES v 











New York 





7s Peekskill bey moe yo’ Academy. 
é5thYear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t 
Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fall term Se t. 15th. Col. L. H 
Or.EMAN, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill,N Ka 





The MISSES MACKIE’S 
School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
3d year. Academic, Advanced, snd Colle e 
Geparahery courses. Diplomas given in eac 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
Special courses in Art, Music. and Literature 
One and a halt hours from New York. 





The Siglar School for 30 Boys 


$450 a year; no extra 
Thirty-fifth year ne September 14th, 1898. 
Summer Session for 
Conditioned Students 
Terms: $10 a week; for each condition the 
student is enabled to remove at the Septem- 
r examination, $)0 extra. Come and see 
me, or send for my pamphlets. Henry W 
S1cLar, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 


Military, Classical Scientific, English. Lo- 
cation heaithful, beautiful. In past ten years 
has sent its graduates to Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Univ. of Penn, Mass. 
Inst. of Te Next year will begin Sept. 14. 
ALTERS & LINDER, Prac, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Riverview Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. year. Prepares 
thoroughly for nN het Govt. Academies. 
and Business. Military instruction and disci- 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M..,Principal. 











Round LakeAcademy 


Affords best preparation for college or busi- 
ness. Military Department fully equipped. 
Each teacher a specialist. Healthful surround- 
ings. morally and physically. Easy of access. 
F. M. WesTFAtt, Prin., Round Lake, N 





| Fes Hall School for Girls.—Aca- 
£4 demic and College Preparatory Courses. 
Circular_gives full particulars. SAMUEI 
W BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie. ‘N.Y 





Saratoga Springs. TempleGrove Seminary 


Thorough. preparation for coliege. Special 
and elective courses in reneh, Music, and 
Art E.O. Bart ett, Jr., A.M., Principal. 

EMELINE BARSTOW BaRTIETT, A.B.. 
Associate Principal. 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with separate departente, for small_boys. 
year. References: Hon. Joseph H.Choate, 
Hamilton bf Mabie, L Ht D.. Mr. Charles B. 
Hubbell, Pres. Board of Education, New 
York City. For beautifully illustrated year 

book address The Principals. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. a VY. This thoroughly eptowed insti 


tution now stands gmong the 


first of the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells 


{originator of the Wells-Fargo ro Co.), and 


rom him and from Mr. Edwin B 


subsequently the recipient of large. gifts 


lorgan. The progress of this college has been rapid, and 


it has been constantly broadening its field and raising its standard until it is now unsurpassed 


in its educational facilities. 


Young women who intend taking a college course are invited 
to send for the prospectus of Wells College, or if Roesibte 


Address WILLIAM EVE 


ve it ap ersonal inspection. 
ET’ cw JATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 





WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY 


ing, 





EDWARD J. GRAY, 


Has established a reputation as a Christian schoo 

of high grade, where both sexes may acquire the 
best culture, with the safeguards of a refined Chris- 
tian home. 
those who desire ; adjusts methods and work to need 
of students: 


9 regular courses ; elective studies for 


16 teachers, 


Splendid separate build- 
finely equip 


d for Music and Art, with 


Conservatory appliances and skilled teachers. with 
best home and European training, 


D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


Catalogue free. 





New York 


Ohio 





Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and sfecial courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 





Ohio 





CINCINNATI Miss Armstrong’s 
nea Toe Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 





~~, Cincinnati 
> Conservatory 
of Music 
im MissClaraBaur 
: Directress 
Athorough Mu- 
sical Education 
Mafter methods 
of foremost Eu- 
2 ropean Conser- 
vatories. RE sauce De PARTMENT for young 
ladies. Students can enter at ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur, Cincinnati. 
Cizcnnstt, Ohio.—THE CLIFTON 
SCHOOL. In Cincinnati's most o 1u- 
tiful suburb. In charge of Miss E ELY 
A.M. Fits for the best Colleges. 











HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL 
INSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. ‘Training School for Kinder- 
i. Certificate and Diploma Courses 
ween rest, Faculty of six 


. LAW, M. D. Principal. 





Mr. J. Babin’s Colle 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prepares for College, Sci- 
entific Schools, Business. Physical culture. 
Modern languages by native teachers. 


iate School 





Academ 


S*Jo gobars Re my’ 
years a 


—For fift 
~&, y RRS by our 
Reopens Sept. 20th. Hi 


» Sing 
favorite 
‘oremost_ families. 
enry J. Lyall, Principal. 





UTICA (N. RE — 
F MUSIC 


Superior Wt Faculty 23 distin- 
guished specialists. Dudley Buck, Examiner 
urer. Geo. S. Beechwood, Director. 

Send for catalogue. 





Better than Ever 


Oberlin College 


The Colle e, the Theological Sem- 
inary. the Conservatory of Music, 
cademy. 
Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full in- 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio 


formation from the treasurer, 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberg: er’s School for Girls 


Frepares for ali Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2: 





Pennsylvania 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749._ Ninety minutes from Phila- 
delphia; two hours from New York. For 
circulars address Je ax Hark, D.D., 
Principal. Rethiehem. Pa. 








EHIGH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Lehigh, etc. Nearly 900 men 
have been admitted ‘to various colleges in 
the last 20 years. FOERING, 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 





MISS BALD WIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to BrynMawrCollege 


Miss FLoRENCE BALpDwn, Principal. Within 
seven years more than seventy-five pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses, Fine, fire-proof stone 
building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, For 
circular, address the Secretary. 





THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRL 


Preparatory toBrynMawr College 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Number strictly limit- 
ed. Specialists in_all departments. Tennis 
and basket-ball. Write tor circular. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Busticton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 

No boy prepared by us for college — 
nation has ever been rejected. A_ ho 
school; number limited. Remarkably health 
ful situation, Campus of seven acres. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, skating. cme svascion. 
For astral d catalogue addre 

LES H. STROUT. * Principal. 





Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th year —~ = Se ~! lt. 
“A military school of the highest o — 
U.S. War Department. Civil Pe ene 
Chemistry, Arts, horough Preparatory 
courses Infantry artillery, ,cavalry. Address 
Col, C. E. ATT, President. 
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Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 








Swarthmore 


Grammar School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes 
that is in many ways singularly favored. Its 


nearness to Philadelphia opens numerous 
means of culture; the climate is pleasant and 
equable ; many of the benefits of Swarthmore 
College are extended to its pupils. It offers 
the pure, moral atmosphere of a_ Friends’ 
school. Experienced teachers and improved 
methods assure good mental traming and 
habits. The ideals of kindliness and refine- 
ment are held up in the school-room and the 
home life. All buildings are of stone, and 
new and handsome. The usual College Pre- 
yd and Academic courses are offered. 
‘erms moderate. eae 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 


On the summit of Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
delphia. Poumptvenie’s leading preparatory 
boarding school, under the military system. 
Represented by more than 30 of its graduates 
in 7 leading colleges and scientific schools. 
500 to $600 per year no extras. Illus. cata- 
og. Joun C. Rick, Ph.D.. Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding and Dey School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 28th. Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, 
Prin., Miss S. L. Tracy, A.M., Associate. 





West Walnut Street Seminary 
R YOUNG LADIES 

32d year opens Sept. 28th. Collegiate, Eclectic, 

and Preparatory. Modern Languages, Music, 

Art, Elocution. Mrs. Resgcca C. Dickson 

Lona, Principal, successor to Mrs. Henrietta 

Kutz, 2045 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





Mrs. J. F. Dripps 
Stevens School 357° Wy OCiRRe 
Ave,, Germantown. 30th year. College prep- 
aration for girls. Circular mailed. 


MISS ANABLE’S 2oercingand Pay 
Established in 1848, Circular on sppneion. 
Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila. 








St. Johnsbury Academy 


Classical and Liberal Courses. ‘Thorough 
training in the essentials of a good, practical 
ucation,. Deserving students may receive 
free room-rent in the Academy dormitories 
For cata “Ai and information apply to 
D. Y. Comstock, M.A., Principal, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 





MarshallSeminary,?ak Lane; 


Select school for young ladies. For cata — 


address the Misses MARSHALL, Principa 





ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for 
WOMEN, Fifth Ave. & Wood- 
land Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply 
for catalogues. Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A delightful home in a very picturesque 
part of New England, adapted for girls (from 
12 up) whose parents are traveling, or who are 
prevented from giving attention to the re. 
——— of their daughters. French spoken. 

umber limited. References exchanged. 
Opens in September. Address FAamity 
ScHooL, No, 6,334, care of Outlouk. 





Rhode Island 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. 
Both Sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Lottages. 
Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. - 
dowed. Twelve courses. September 13. Illus. 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKEs gE, D.D., Principal. 


4atq Home School for Girls 
Slade Mansion and Young Ladies. 


F 1 
Select School Siesiehae Seedewehe’s 


547 Elmwood Ave., Providence,R.I. 
40th year begins Sept. 26, 1898, 











PROVIDENCE, RHopE ISLAND 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Musi.ged 
Art. ‘Address AuGusTINE Jongs, LL.B. 





ill reopen her home schoe! fer girls Sept. 27. 
” 26 Cabot Street, Providence, Ro ° 





Vermont 





B Mtn erm ont UT FOR 
EP COPAL INSTITUTE FOR 
BOYS. Military drill. Bishop Hall, Vis- 
itor. H. H. ROSS, Principal. 


Buyington. Vermont.— BISHOP 
HOPKINS HALL FOR GIRLS. 
Bishop Hall, Visitor. a 
Eprrn M. Crark, Principal. 








Virginia 





Richmona University College of 
Virginia Medicine 


Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Phar- 
macy. $225.00 for entire three-year course; 
51 Instructors ; 284students last session. Cata- 
logue (84 pages); address THE Proctor. 





Virginia, Near Old Point Comfort 


TILESTON HALL 


College preparatory school for girls. Spe- 
cial courses. Music, Art, and Fanguagel 
Desirable climate. Eleventh year. Illustrated 
catalogue. Address the Misses T1LEsTon. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


** EUROPE’’—Refined lady desires to 
chaperon ladies for study or travel. Accus- 
tomed to European life. Speaks forei 








anguages References. Address E. B. 
Quogue Homestead, L. I. 


WANTED-—By Virginian, 25 years old, 
position as companion, or governess to young 
children. Has had four years’ experience. 
Best references. Address P, H. CLARK, 
Scottsburg. Halifax Co., Virginia. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE, woman 
with three years’ experience in teaching, de- 
sires position as tutor in family that travels. 
Address E.G.S., No 6,298, care The Outlook. 


A FAMILY OF THREE ADULTS 
AND A CHILD desire rooms and board, 

referably in a_private family, in Montclair, 
New Jersey. ‘They want three or fourrooms, 
which they preter to furnish themselves ; the 
suite to include a bath. Address No. 6,335, 
care Outlook. 





By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


SACRED SONGS No. ! 


450,000 sold In 18 months 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for the Congre- 


gation, Prayer-Meeting, and sunday-School 


ol. 
ice for either book, half bound, printed cover, 25 per 100; add 


6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 












Martin Luther 


The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By HENRY E. 
Jacoss, D.D. With 73 illustrations. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., New York 


12mo, $1.50. 





EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





The case doesn’t exist where 


we cannot furnish the necessary 


Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 
stamp for 
) CatalogueB. 





GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 2”2Feea 








RETTING & SWEET, Makers 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


40 B St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Remington Typewriter 
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Do You Want to Help 
ve. the Sick and Wounded? 


A high U.S.A. official said: Patriotic ladies 
wishing to aid the sick, wounded, and the nurses in 
our hospitals, could give nothing so useful as a 


SAFETY SERVICE TRAY 


Send us One Dollar and we will deliver a Tray to 
one of the various Army Hospitals, giving Donor’s 
name and notifying Donor where sent. The Trays are needed at once. 


Approved and adopted by the Army and Navy 


Self-Locking Adjustable Handle No Slopping or Breaking 


SAFETY SERVICE TRAY CO. 
| See yeni Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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We have__—ireduced 
prices on many of the 
suits and skirts in our 
line in order to close out 
all Spring and Summer 
fabrics. Our catalogue 
of styles, with bargain 
list and a full line of 
samples of materials, will 


be sent free on request. =. y \ «Just Like Cream.”’ 


Tailor-made Suits, Cik hy | Its soft, abundant lather has a 
raver San iosne eae) | Refreshing, Beautifying 


Skirts, $2.00 to $7.00 ; Pend Saemeettie Effect on the skin. 


of embroidery extending down * ‘ 
the fronts. Our regular price | Lt is delicately perfumed and carefully 
have been $4.00 to $15.00 tor this suit is $7. Special price 


for this sale, $3.50. MEDICATED 
Bicycle Suits, $3.00 to $6.00; have been $6.00 to $12.00 Sample cake mailed to any address for 2c. 


We make everything to order, but a suit can be made 1n one Full sized cake, 1 5c. 
day when necessary. Write for catalogue, samples, and bar- siitascncanlieaiit 
gain list. You will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO Address, Dept. 0, | 
119 & 121 West 23d St., New york City The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
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The campaign in Porto Rico 
See ¢ would have begun long ago 

had it not been for the press- 
ing necessity of capturing Santiago, caused 
by the presence of Cervera’s fleet. The 
plans formerly made have now been resumed, 
and will be pushed with energy, and doubt- 
less to ultimate success within a compara- 
tively short time. Profiting by the experi- 
ence in the Santiago campaign, the military 
authorities wisely decided to send a much 
larger army to Porto Rico than was used 
before Santiago, and a larger proportion of 
artillery. This is sound military policy, de- 
spite the fact that the resistance at San Juan 
and in Porto Rico generally will probably 
be less than it was at Santiago. Itis a good 
military axiom that a display of superior 
force is more effective than the desperate 
fighting made necessary by a smaller force. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that the army 
authorities have also profited by their experi- 
ence at Santiago to provide adequate means 
of attending to the sick and wounded. Mr. 
Kennan’s letter on another page describes in 
away to stir indignation some of the defi- 
ciencies in this respect at Santiago; and his 
account is confirmed by other letters in the 
daily press, and by the arrival at New York 
last week of the ship Seneca filled with 
wounded soldiers, who suffered throughout 
the whole voyage from the lack of proper 
medical attendance and supplies. Such a 
failure as occurred at Santiago in caring 
efficiently for our wounded must not be 
allowed to be recorded again during the war. 
The excuse of misjudgment may pass for once, 
but it must not be proffered a second time. 
The fact that the plan seems to include the 
landing of forces at two or three different 
places, and certainly the dispatch of forces 
in different bodies at different dates, shows 
that immediate resistance upon landing is not 
expected to be dangerous. About thirty 
thousand troops in all will go to Porto Rico. 


July 30, 1898 


No. 13 


General Miles himself sailed from off Santi- 
ago on Friday of last week with about thirty- 
five hundred soldiers in the first detachment. 
On Tuesday a dispatch from St. Thomas 
stated that General Miles was on Monday 
landing troops near Ponce on the south coast. 
The second expedition sailed from Tampa on 
Saturday, while much the largest expedition 
was expected to sail on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week in detachments embarked 
at Newport News, Tampa, and Charleston. 
General Brooke will command this last expe- 
dition, and will take with him all of the First 
Army Corps and other troops; in all, about 
seven thousand men Naturally, the authorities 


£9 woe Coes 
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PORTO RICO 


have not made any statement as to the exact 
place of landing, but it is considered prob- 
able that it may be either at Guanica, on the 
south coast not far from Ponce, or some- 
where near Aracibo, on the north coast. 
Probably two or three landings will be made. 
There seems to be no positive knowledge as 
to the Spanish force in Porto Rico, but it 
seems not likely that it exceeds ten thousand 
regulars and ten thousand volunteers. The 
disposition of the inhabitants is also some- 
what indoubt. Representatives of the Porto 
Ricans in this country assert that many of 
them desire annexation, while other reports 
state that the large majority of the people 
are satisfied with the Spanish rule. The 
capital, San Juan, is very well fortified on the 
sea side, and it is almost certain that, like 
Santiago, and probably Havana, the most 
753 
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feasible way of capturing is by an army ap- 
proaching it from the rear. 


@ 


Two naval victories are 
to be recorded for last 
week—minor actions as compared with those 
of Manila and Santiago, but not without 
importance, and both accomplished with the 
thoroughness that marked the greater vic- 
tories. On Monday at Manzanillo Com- 
mander Todd, in the gunboat Wilmington, 
and in command of a squadron of six small 
vessels (one a gunboat, the others auxiliary 
ships), approached the harbor, remaining be- 
yond the range of the shore batteries, burned 
three Spanish gunboats, drove two others 
ashore (one was disabled and the other soon 
sank), destroyed three transports, and blew 
up a store-ship and a pontoon. All this was 
accomplished without the loss of a single life 
on our side. Commodore Todd carried out 
his orders with the utmost precision and with 
a Dewey-like completeness, It is apparent 
that Manzanillo can be taken with ease when- 
ever our plans of campaign make it desirable. 
Equally complete was the work of our ships 
at Nipe, a port on the northeast coast of 
Cuba, almost in a line with Santiago on the 
southeast coast. It had been intended to 
take this place as a convenient harbor for 
the use of the Porto Rico expedition as a 
base or rendezvous. It is now not needed 
for that purpose, but it would afford a fine 
base of operations if General Shafter moves 
against Holquin, a town about thirty miles to 
the west of Nipe, where General Luque is 
believed to have 10,000 Spanish soldiers. 
Our naval force consisted of four gunboats— 
the Topeka, Annapolis, Wasp, and Leyden. 
In about an hour after they entered the har- 
bor on Thursday the batteries of three forts 
had been silenced, the Spanish troops driven 
out, a Spanish gunboat larger than any of 
the attacking ships sunk, and the harbor 
occupied. The engagement was a sharp one. 
but again our naval force was scathless. The 
possible importance of Nipe is indicated by 
the fact that it is two days’ time nearer Key 
West than Santiago. 


Nipe and Manzanillo 


American rule has been accepted 
quietly by the people of Santiago ; 
many of them are evidently pleased by the 
change, and our soldiers are on friendly terms 
with the citizens. In point of health Santiago 
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has proved to be in a better condition than 


was feared might be the case. General 
Wood, formerly of the “ Rough Riders,” has 
succeeded General McKibbin in the military 
command, and his early training as a physi- 
cian will be of use in establishing sound 
sanitary conditions. Food is scarce and prices 
are high, but supplies are on their way from 
this country. The Red Cross never did more 


efficient work than in relieving distress from - 


its ship, the State of Texas. Thus this ship, 
originally sent forth to succor starving Cubans, 
is, after long delay, precisely fulfilling the 
original intention. Among our troops there 
are about 1,500 cases of fever—mostly ma- 
larial, perhaps 150 yellow fever—but there 
have been exceedingly few deaths, and the 
yellow fever is less feared than other forms 
of fever. Comparatively few troops are kept 
in the city; the regiments are being moved 
as rapidly as possible to high and healthful 
camps. The surrender of Spanish troops 
outside of Santiago, but in the territory 
included in General Toral’s surrender, has 
proceeded satisfactorily. General Shafter 
holds to his original estimate of 22,000 or 
23,000 prisoners in all. On Saturday a Spanish 
officer from Guantanamo reached Santiago 
and offered to surrender the 7,000 soldiers 
at that place. There are about 1,600 sick 
Spanish soldiers in the Santiago hospitals. 
All the prisoners are eagerly awaiting their 
return to Spain. Oddly enough, this is to 
be made by Spanish vessels. A Spanish 
shipping company put in much the lowest bid 
for the contract, and our Government saw no 
reason against accepting it, with proper safe- 
guards in the way of bonds, conditions, and 
supervision. 


While denial is made 
that the letter purport- 
ing to be signed by General Garcia, and pub- 
lished last week, is genuine, there is no doubt 
that it represents to a considerable extent the 
feeling of the Cuban leaders. The letter calls 
attention to the fact that the Cuban General 
was not invited to take part in the ceremonies 
of the surrender at Santiago; that his army 
was forbidden to enter the place; and that 
the Cuban leaders had been in every way 
ignored by General Shafter. It protests 
seriously against leaving the Spanish civil 
authorities at Santiago in power, and urges 
that such officials should have been elected 
by the Cuban people, while those in power 
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were actually selected by the Queen of Spain 
through her Captain-General. Whether Gar- 
cia wrote this letter or not, it is certain that 
he has withdrawn his forces from the neigh- 
borhood of Santiago. General Shafter has 
in reply written a courteous letter reminding 
Garcia that, in fact, he had been invited to 
witness the surrender, which, General Shaf- 
ter adds, was made to the American army 
alone, and referring Garcia to President Mc- 
Kinley’s proclamation as now the law for the 
government of Santiago.. On Monday of 
this week the New York papers printed what 
purports to be a petition to President Mc- 
Kinley, signed by two thousand Cuban non- 
combatants, which takes exactly the same 
ground as the alleged letter of Garcia. The 
petition expresses absolute confidence in the 
good faith of the United States and in its 
promise that Cuba should have an independent 
and stable government of its own ; but admits 
the probability of Cuba becoming a part of 
the United States territory in time—an event, 
it is added, which “will surely add to the 
comfort and happiness of the people.” Both 
these utterances (whatever may be their au- 
thorship) are of importance only because they 
may be fairly taken to represent, to some 
extent, Cuban sentiment. We comment in 
an editorial elsewhere on the general problem 
presented by our new responsibility for terri- 
tory outside of our present limits. In Manila 
also a danger-sign as to our relations with 
our insurgent allies has appeared through the 
action of Aguinaldo in asserting his dicta- 
torship, and declaring that the Philippines 
must become independent. Aguinaldo is 
also credited with putting forth a childishly 
vain general order enumerating the badges, 
gold lace, and signs of authority which he 
considers himself entitled to wear. The gen- 
eral situation in Manila has not been greatly 
changed. Part or all of the second expedi- 
tion from San Francisco has arrived, and at 
least eight thousand American soldiers are 
now at Manila. Admiral Dewey has reported 
that satisfactory relations exist between him- 
self and the German commander, as the result 
of a correspondence between himself and 
Admiral Diedrich. 


@ 


We regret to see that the 
proposition has been re- 
jected which was made by Commodore Mel- 
ville, head of the Navy Engineering Depatt- 
ment, to equip the new battle-ships with such 
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improved machinery that those vessels can 
make eighteen knots an hour, at the same 
time carrying more coal and securing a 
greater steaming radius. The contract for 
the three new battle-ships provides for a 
speed not exceeding that now attained by 
our present vessels of this class, a maximum 
of sixteen knots. The excuse given is that 
the work should not be delayed and that the 
old plans are available, whereas larger engines 
would require re-distribution of space and 
hence new plans. In view of the extraordi- 
nary advance in speed made in battle-ships 
(eighteen and three-quarter knots in the case 
of the British Canopus), it seems strange that 
Americans, now in the van, should be con- 
tent to fall behind. There has been no more 
noteworthy occurrence than the race of the 
Oregon with the Cristobal Colon off Santiago, 
as showing the necessity of high speed. We 
have only the armored cruisers New York 
and Brooklyn to match in speed, but not in 
strength, such splendid cruisers as were the 
Vizcaya, the Almirante Oquendo. the Maria 
Teresa, and the Cristobal Colon. The New 
York was at the eastern end of the long 
blockading squadron at Santiago, the Brook- 
lyn at the western end. When the Spanish 
cruisers turned from Santiago Harbor west- 
ward, the Brooklyn was, of course, able to 
keep up with them; but such battle-ships as 
the Iowa, for instance, were obliged to fall 
behind, and only have the satisfaction of 
pouring broadsides upon the cruisers as they 
passed by. The foul growth that attaches to 
the keels of the battle-ships makes it often 
difficult for them to attain a high speed. 
However, in the case of the Oregon we appar- 
ently possess an exception to the rule. 
Though this vessel had just made the long- 
est battle-ship voyage on record (namely, 
from San Francisco around the Horn to 
Key West), she was still able to steam at 
nearly her maximum speed. Captain Clark 
reports: “We soon passed all of our vessels 
except the Brooklyn.” The American navy 
needs more than one such battle-ship, and, 
had the Spanish cruisers been in racing trim, 
would have needed more than one armored 
cruiser to oppose them. While the latter is 
undoubtedly the most serviceable and _all- 
round type, the battle-ships can be improved. 
We have five such battle-ships nearly ready ; 
with those now in commission they would 
probably be enough for us until the three new 
ones just ordered could be made perfectly, 
not imperfectly, efficient. 
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Arrangements for the 
Quebec Conference, 
to consider outstanding matters of dispute 
between the United States and Canada, have 
been completed by the President’s appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to represent our Gov- 
ernment. Senator Charles F. Fairbanks, of 
Indiana, Senator George Gray, of Delaware, 
Representative Nelson Dingley, of Maine, 
the Hon. John A. Kasson and the Hon. John 
W. Foster, will have charge of American in- 
terests ; while Lord Herschell, Lord Chancellor 
in Mr. Gladstone’s last two administrations, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Sir Louis Davies, and Mr. John Charlton will 
represent Canadian interests. The ability 
and standing of our Commissioners are a 
guaranty of the skillful conduct of the nego- 
tiations on our behalf; while it would have 
been difficult for Great Britain and Canada to 
choose more capable and distinguished rep- 
resentatives. It is noteworthy that no other 
commission for the settlement of difficulties 
between the two countries ever had so many 
precedent conditions favorable to success. 
There is a conciliatory temper on both sides, 
and a common recognition that questions 
which have so long been local and separate 
causes of irritation can now be comprehen- 
sively dealt with at one time, and in their 
proper order and relation. The Alaskan 
boundary, the alien labor laws, the bonding 
privilege, the sealing and Atlantic fisheries, 
the reciprocal use of canals and closer trade 
relations, have each been considered at differ- 
ent times, but in so detached a manner and 
under circumstances sometimes so unfavor- 
able that only a provisional settlement could 
be attained. The question of reciprocity has 
been the object of seven or eight visits of 
Canadian Commissioners to Washington, but 
with unsatisfactory results in most cases. It 
is unquestionably the most important of the 
subjects to be discussed, and something is 
likely to be done toward a definite agreement. 
It is generally recognized that, although the 
present Congress may not be disposed to any 
serious modifications of the tariff to suit the 
requirements of the Dominion, this country 
has reached a stage in its industrial progress 
where increased markets for exports of its 
manufactures are necessary, and Canada offers 
a convenient and promising field for the exten- 
sion of our trade northwards. It is safe to 
say that the question will be treated in a more 
equitable spirit than it would have been even 
a year ago. One feature of the Conference 
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is the representation of Newfoundland in 


its councils. It was feared at first that the 
islanders would insist upon introducing the 
French fishery rights on the west shore into 
the negotiations, but it seems that only the 
question of reciprocity with this country will 
be considered, To bring the west shore fish- 
eries question into the discussions could not 
well be allowed, as it would go beyond the 
scope of the Conference and would evoke a 
protest from France. 


® 


The Government of 
India, whose chief 
members are now at Simla, is very seriously 
concerned about the condition of that coun- 
try. The problem of dealing with the plague 
has accentuated several other questions which 
otherwise might not have become so urgent. 
It has been decided not to continue the 
stringent regulations in regard to the treat- 
ment of plague-stricken localities, unless the 
natives can be brought into a more reason- 
able frame of mind. The employment of 
high-caste assistants has been urged as a 
means of overcoming the aversion to any 
interference with burial rites. The ominous 
signs of friendly intercourse between Moslems 
and Hindus, whose mutual antipathy has 
been looked upon as one of the props of 
British rule, still continue to perplex the Gov- 
ernment, and are doubtless the chief cause 
of a change of methods in dealing with the 
plague. It is the common sense of injury to 
their religious feelings wnich has brought 
these two sections of the population closer 
together. But more serious than all other 
questions is the apparent hopelessness of 
meeting the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, which are mainly agri- 
cultural. Emigration is impossible on a 
sufficient scale; it is equally impossible, 
according to expert evidence, to redistribute 
the people in less congested districts, and the 
extension of irrigation works and railways is 
declared to be actually fatal to the beneficent 
objects in view, by reason of the enormous 
increase in population wherever the Govern 
ment establishes favorable conditions in 
thickly populated districts. Some have grimly 
asserted the necessity of periodical famines 
to keep the population within bounds, and 
declare the uselessness of humane plans to 
deal with 290,000,000, which may become 
400,000,000 within the lifetime of some now 
‘iving. Another difficulty is the currency. It 
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is no wonder that the complication of tem- 
porary difficulties with grave conditions to be 
confronted in the near future should make 
the problem of Indian government a dark 
and perplexing one. 


3] 


French legal methods of pro- 
cedure differ so widely from 
those of England and America that it is not 
easy to follow the course of the prosecution 
of M. Zola since his first conviction and ap- 
peal. The result last week was the imposing 
by the Assize Court upon M. Zola and M. 
Perreux (manager of the « Aurore,” in which 
Zola’s letter was published) of a sentence 
of a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 
francs, each with costs. The riotous conduct 
of the spectators at the first trial was repeated 
when sentence was pronounced, and several 
persons were injured, at least one seriously. 
The following day M. Zola left Paris for 
Brussels to avoid immediate arrest, but has 
announced his intention to reappear before 
his judges in October and submit evidence 
which he was debarred from presenting at 
previous hearings. It is more than doubtful 
whether such an opportunity will be given 
him, for the French Government is as rigid 
as ever in its determination not to let the 
truth about the Dreyfus matter come before 
the public. Almost every week some new, 
elaborate, and ingenious theory is put forward. 
The latest we have noted is that Dreyfus, 
without authority, was playing the part of 
a double spy, giving Russia or Germany in- 
formation of little value in hopes to get hold 
of valuable Russian military secrets, and that 
Major Esterhazy was, by permission of his 
superiors, pretending to be a spy for Russia 
in order to learn who were her real spies. 
The one thing that seems clearest to non- 
French minds is that Dreyfus was tried with 
infamous unfairness, and that, rather than 
admit the baseness of its military tribunal 
and complicate its foreign relations, the Gov- 
ernment is determined that Dreyfus shall 
continue to suffer a punishment worse than 
death, without regard to the question whether 
he is guilty of the charge, and that any lover 
of free speech and fair trials, like M. Zola, 
shall be relentlessly prosecuted. 


& 


The Senate Committee 
The Methodist 


Book Concern Claim 2PPointed to investigate 
the charges made in con- 


nection with the passage of the appropriation 
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of $240,000 for the Methodist Book Concern, 
South, of which some account was given in 
these columns not long ago, has reported 
that the Senate was deceived by the represen- 
tations of the Agents of the Methodist Book 
Concern, but absolves the Methodist Church, 
South, as such, from all blame in the matter. 
It further fails to find that any Senator or mem- 
ber of Congress received money in connec- 
tion with the claim. The principal witnesses 
before the Committee were Mr. Stahlman, 
who acted as lobbyist in the matter, and Mr. 
Barbee, one of the Agents of the Concern. 
Mr. Stahlman concealed from the members 
of Congress a knowledge of the existence of 
the contract by the terms of which he was to 
receive forty per cent. of the entire claim, 
and purposely and willfully misled members 
of both Houses. In reference to the Church 
itself, the Committee holds that no censure 
should rest upon it for the acts of its Book 
Ageats The Church itself has, by the action 
of its Bishops, done all that it can do to 
absolve itself from all responsibility in the 
premises. This action is so important and 
so explicit that, in justice to the Church, we 
giveitin full. It is signed by all the Bishops : 
We have had submitted to us the foregoing 
paper of the Book Committee, which we believe 
to be a correct and explicit statement of the 
facts involved, and as the Committee appears to 
have no legal authority to take the action pro- 
posed below, we, as Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, make the following 
statement: While reaffirming the justness of 
our claim, payment of which has been sought for 
twenty-five years, we insist that the Church can- 
not afford to accept it as a gratuity or on condi- 
tions that reflect upon its honor. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as some Senators have affirmed on the 
floor of the Senate that they were induced to 
support the claim by misleading statements on 
the part of the representatives of the Church— 
statements, however, which did not affect the 
merits of our claim—we hereby give this assur- 
ance: that if the Senate, by affirmative action, 
declares that the passage of the bill-was due to 
such misleading statements, we will take the 
proper steps to have the entire amount returned 
to the Government. 
This is a fine manifestation of the noblest 
Christian integrity. 





The Chicago The report of the Educa- 
School Commission’s tional Commission ap- 
Report pointed by Mayor Harri- 

son, of Chicago, witn Dr. Harper at its head, 
is now practically complete, and is being sub- 
mitted to educators in different parts of the 
country for suggestions. Its principal rec. 
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ommendations are as follows: (1) The reduc- 
tion of the School Board from twenty-one 
members to eleven, and the appointment of a 
business manager. (2) Tne reduction of the 
salaries of women teachers, and the payment 
of higher salaries to men than to women. 
(3) The election of a superintendent for a 
t:rm of six years, to have general charge over 
the teaching and teaching forces of the city— 
his appointments, promotions, and dismissals 
to stand unless overruled by a two-thirds vote 
of the School Board. (4) The simplification 
of the course of study in the elementary 
scheols, but the systematic introduction of 
kindergarten, manual training, and domestic 
science work. (5) The establishment of a 
commercial high school with a four years’ 
course. (6) The establishment of more 
normal schools with more thorough courses. 
Aside from these, there are the usual recom- 
mendations of more school buildings, smaller 
classes (a maximum of forty) when public 
funds permit, better enforcement of the 
compulsory education law, etc., etc. Natu- 
rally, public criticism in Chicago is being 
directed especially toward the recommenéa- 
tion that the salaries of women teachers be 
reduced. For the last five years in the West 
there has been a general movement for the 
reduction of the salaries of public officials, 
and school-teachers in many cities have had 
to share in the general cut-down. But the 
reduction of teachers’ salaries has been espe- 
cially unpopular, and when the Commission 
coupled the proposed reduction with the 
recommendation that it should apply only to 
women, astorm of protest wasinevitable. The 
protests, however, seem to be directed chiefly 
against the proposed discrimination between 
women and men. The members of the pres- 
ent School Board who have been interviewed 
on the question are almost uniformly in 
favor of the principle of equal pay for equal 
service, without regard to the fact that the 
relatively greater supply of women teachers 
makes them obtainable at a smaller price. 
The members of the Board are also likely to 
protest against giving over their business re- 
sponsibilities to the salaried business man- 
ager, and to the unusual power proposed for 
the Superintendent, so long as one-third of 
the Board do not join in a revolt against him. 
Many who believe in concentrating business 
responsibilities in the hands of a business 
manager think that an able superintendent is 
not greatly hampered by the need of the ac- 
quiescence of a majority of the Board. It is 
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gratifying to observe that the recommenda- 
tions ef kindergartens, manual training, and 
domestic science, to round out the education 
of the child and make it bear on the matters 
of every-day life, are received with almost 
universal approval. 


The balance of trade in 
favor of this country dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended the last day of 
June was nothing short of phenomenal. The 
figure reached a year ago—$317,000,000— 
exceeded anything previously recorded, and 
this year that figure was doubled. Our im- 
ports (excluding gold) fell to the exceptionally 
low figure of $616,000,000, while our exports 
reached the prodigious sum of $1,255,000,- 
000, or about one hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods for every family in the country. 
About one-fourth of these exports consisted 
of manufactured goods, upon which our man- 
ufacturers paid the American rate of wages, 
paid all the expenses of transportation, paid 
whatever tariff charges there are in foreign 
countries, and still sold the goods for less 
than the cheap foreign labor could produce 
them in its own market. Those who claim 
that American labor cannot compete with 
foreign labor in our own market, without the 
protection of high tariffs, will find it difficult 
to account for these enormous sales of our 
manufactured goods abroad. The greatest 
increase in our exports, however, was due to 
the enormous sales of breadstuffs, cotton, 
and petroleum. For the two latter products 
the increased quantities we sent abroad did 
not result in any larger income to us, because 
of the continued fall in prices; but for bread- 
stuffs there was an increase in prices as well 
as an increase in quantity, and the country 
received almost double as much for them as 
two and three years ago. Ever since 1893 
there has been some balance of trade in our 
favor, but rarely any considerable importation 
of gold. This year, however, our net imports 
of that metal were $104,000,000. These gold 
shipments, however, left a balance of over 
$500,000 still due us. Of this, about $100,- 
000,000 went to pay the interest on foreign 
investments here, which aggregate about two 
billion dollars. From fifty to a hundred 
millions more went to pay the expenses of 
American travelers abroad, freight charges 
upon our commerce, and certain minor remit- 
tances, such as those of immigrants to rela- 
tives in their old homes. There still remained, 
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however, a balance of over $300,000,000 
which must have gone to reduce our indebted- 
ness to foreign nations. In one respect, the 
phrase “a balance of trade in our favor” is 
misleading, for an excess of imports over 
exports may mean large investments of 
foreign capital in American securities. On 
the whole, however, the payment of old obli- 
gations is so much more satisfactory than the 
incurriog of new ones that the record for the 
year just ended must be considered the most 
encouraging since the depression began in 
1893. 


@ 


Ex-Congressman La_ Fol- 
lette, the leader of the anti- 
machine wing of the Repub- 
lican party in Wisconsin, has anncunced 
himself as candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor, upon issues which 
promise the bettering of political co ditions 
in that State. In Wisconsin, as every one 
knows, the Germans, who constitute nearly 
half of the adult population, are, as a rule, 
hostile to the free coinage of silver, and on 
this issue in 1896 the hitherto closely con- 
tested State went Republican by a majority 
of over 100,000 This year the managers of 
the State machine—pursuing the same policy 
as Mr. Quay in Pennsylvania and Mr. Platt 
in New York—are anxious to keep National 
issues in the front, to the ignoring of all State 
reforms. Mr. La Follette’s letter announc- 
ing his candidacy furnishes ground for hope 
that State issues cannot be ignored. With 
rare insight and power he presents those 
which the plain people in his party have most 
at heart. First of all he puts the excessive 
taxation of small holders of real estate, by 
reason of the failure to reach notes, mort- 
gages. and corporate securities. After noting 
“ the easy and inexcusable escape of sleeping- 
car companies, express companies, and trust 
companies from legislation designed to sub- 
ject them to a share in taxation,” he declares 
that ‘common justice places the responsibil- 
ity on the dominant party in every State to 
enact laws that shall make the State an 
‘instrument of righteousness’ instead of a 
‘creator of inequality’ in the matter of taxa- 
tion.” Next he insists that the giving of 
franks and passes to public officials by these 
corporations escaping their share of taxation 
shall cease, and that the good name of the 
Republican party shall no longer be injured 
by the work of party officials in the legislative 
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lobbies. Finally he c mes to the mainspring 
of bad government— the rule of the political 
machine dominated by private interests.” 
Of this he says: 

The people have come to know that it controls 

caucuses, names delegates, nominates candidates, 
directs legis!ation, and dominates State adminis- 
trations. The time has come when the people 
of Wisconsin will no longer submit to minority 
control through any political machine, when they 
will demand the abolition of the caucus and con- 
vention—by the easy manipulation of which the 
machine rules—and will claim for themselves the 
sovereign right to make their own nominations 
by direct vote at a primary election and under 
an Australian ballot. 
The remedy thus proposed is the only one by 
which boss rule 'cin be replaced by party 
self-government. It has steadily grown in 
popularity in Wisconsin, and ex-Congressman 
La Follette’s letter, placing it ia the foreground, 
will compel the machine to make concessions, 
even thougn it prevents his nomination for 
Governor. 


2, 
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The Klondike mining ex- 
citement has largely faded 
out from tne public mind because of the more 
moving war news. Interest is revived just 
now because of the arrival at Seattle of the 
steamship Roanoke from St. Michael with 
about $1,400,000 of gold, and of other boats at 
Seattle and Victoria with perhaps $2,000,000 
in all. These sums seem large, but it must be 
remembered that they represent the fruits of 
many months’ work of many hundreds of 
people. Already there is talk of a call upon 
the United States Government to bring back 
the many stranded miners who have reached 
the end of their resources without “ striking 
it.” It is almost impossible to form any idea 
now of the ratio between the amount spent 
in the Klondike region and the amount of 
gold taken out. Joaquin Miller, the poet- 
miner, who braved the dangers of the Klon- 
dike very inadequately equipped, has re- 
turned; he says,“ The Klondike mines are 
certainly the riches: ever found on the face 
of tne earth, but the gold is tenfold harder to 
get than in any camp I have ever known.” 
About $3,000,000 altogether has been brought 
to Seattle since spring. The total output of 
the Yukon region this year is placed by well- 
informed men at more than $10,000,000 and 
less than $15,000,000—a result decidedly 
below the estimates of Jast winter. Reports 
indicate that the new claims in American 
territory are yielding better than the new 
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ones on British ground, apart from the de- 
duction for royalties in the latter case. The 
probability is that, while skilled and hardy 
miners will continue to find Alaska a good 
field, the future will not again see another 
such rush of men with little or no knowledge 
of mining and slender outfits. 


A welcome dispatch from 
Washington announces that 
the most radical extension of 
the Weather Service yet made will be put 
in operation immediately. This involves 
the establishment of a complete system of 
weather stations on the Caribbean Sea, for 
the benefit, not only of ourselves, but of all 
nations. It is contemplated to organize a 
dozen stations there, and the weather corps 
will be dispatched thither in a few days. All 
the men composing the corps are to be trained 
observers, and are to be taken exclusively 
from the present service. The location of 
the central station has not yet been decided 
upon. It maybe at Santiago. As our read- 
ers are probably aware, there are three sta- 
tions now in operation in the West Indies 
with which weather warnings are exchanged 
daily—namely, at Havana, Kingston, and St. 
Thomas. In addition to the stations to be 
located on the north coast of South America, 
the probable location of the other stations 
will be at the Barbadoes, Martinique, Trini- 
dad, Curacao, and St. Kitts. The stations 
at Trinidad and at the Barbadoes will be of 
special value, since they are perhaps the best- 
located places for observing the tornadoes 
which begin near the equator. The men in 
charge will, in such emergencies, be empow- 
ered to send reports at intervals of two hours 
or so, for the benefit of commercial and marine 
interests. The immediate commencement of 
operations by the weather stations is indeed 
timely, since there is great frequency of tor- 
nadoes in August throughout the region be- 
tween our southern coast and the northern 
coast of South America. 


® 


The educational work in social 
problems which was carried 
on by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance while Dr. Josiah Strong remained its 
Secretary is to be undertaken now by the 
newly formed “ League for Social Service.” 
Dr. W. H. Tolman has resigned the General 
Agency of the New York Association for Im- 
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proving the Condition of the Poor, and will be 
associated with Dr. Strong in the executive 
management of the League. The educational 
purpose of the League will be carried out in 
two ways. It will issue low-priced leaflets, de- 
signed for wide circulation, and written by the 
most competent pens, upon the various prob- 
lems of the time. It will also maintain a bureau 
of information on sociological subjects for 
the benefit of inquirers, writers, and students 
generally. The League’s Committee of Di- 
rection and Advisory Council are composed 
of men and women of the highest standing 
inthecommunity. Its treasurer is Mr. Spen- 
cer Trask, and its headquarters in the United 
Charities Building, 287 Fourth Avenue, Room 
608. The League’s plan of work is that 
which has been adumbrated in Dr. Strong’s 
recent book, “ The Twentieth Century City.” 
We are sure that the League will do fine 
practical work in its distinct field. 


® 
Our New Responsibilities 


The President’s instructions to General 
Shafter respecting the provisional government 
of the conquered territory in Cuba are impor- 
tant, because they give a forecast of the policy 
which the Administration will pursue in fol- 
lowing up our victories by sea and land. They 
are consonant with both the principles of the 
American people and their professions, not 
to say promises, in the opening of the present 
campaign. The President tells General 
Shafter that the existing laws of the territory, 
as far as applicable, are to remain in force 
for the present, and that the judges and other 
officials now connected with the administra- 
tion are to be left to administer those laws, 
“if they accept the supremacy of the United 
States ;” but “under the supervision of the 
American Commander-in-Chief, who will “ pos- 
sess the power to replace or expel the native 
officials in part or altogether, to substitute 
new courts of his own constitution, or to 
create such new or supplementary tribunals 
as may be necessary.” In brief, the old 
laws and the old local government remain 
in force, for the time, subject not only to 
the supremacy of the United States, but to 
that supremacy exercised through the mili- 
tary authorities. The conditions of peace 
are reversed in time of war, and the civil 
authorities are subject to the military, not 
the military to the civil. With these general 
instructions are coupled more specitc direc- 
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tions that property is not to be destroyed 
except as a military necessity, nor private 
property taken for public use without com- 
pensation, and especially that all churches, 
school-houses, and historical monuments, of 
every description, are to be carefully protected. 
One has but to compare this course with that 
of Napoleon in Italy to mark the contrast in 
spirit between the American and the French 
Republic. 

The words which we have italicized above 
indicate what it is safe to assume will be the 
policy of the present Administration wher- 
ever the Spanish flag is hauled down and the 
American flag is put up. The President 
means in every territory over which the 
American flag floats to maintain the suprem- 
acy of the United States. We may after- 
ward relinquish that supremacy. He might, 
with entire consistency, in making peace with 
Spain, give back territory to Spain. He 
might consent to transfer it to the guardian- 
ship of some other nation, or to a protecto- 
rate maintained by a joint commission of 
European Powers, acting with or without the 
co-operation of the United States; or he 
might order a plebiscite and relinquish the 
supremacy to such a government as the peo- 
ple might themselves establish at a general 
election. What is important now to note 
is the fact that he affirms the supremacy of 
the United States in the most explicit terms, 
and in so doing assumes on behalf of the 
people of the United States full responsibility 
for the future welfare of the territory con- 
quered by our arms. 

In this The Outlook thinks the President 
is absolutely right, and will be supported by 
the conscience of the American people. It 
is too much to say that where the American 
flag has gone up it shall never be hauled 
down. It is not too much to say that it can 
never be hauled down except for the purpose 
of securing to the people over whom it has 
been once unfurled, the benefits of a just and 
enlightened government. It would be unjust 
to hold all the Cubans responsible for the 
acts and the failures of the Cuban soldiers. 
Unjust government long continued has always 
produced revolutionaries who could not be 
distinguished from brigands. It produced 
such men in Palestine under the Czsars, in 
Greece under the Porte, in Italy under the 
Bourbons, and it has produced such in Cuba 
under Spain. But the few thousand men 
who have gathered about the standards of 
Garcia and Gomez are not the people of Cuba 


and do not represent them. To have recog- 
nized them as “ the Republic of Cuba” before 
the war, and made ourselves their allies, would 
have now compelled us to declare their 
supremacy, not that of the United States. 
Into that National disgrace Senators Foraker 
and Mason would have plunged us; from 
that National disgrace Speaker Reed and 
President McKinley saved us. The United 
States asserts its own supremacy in Cuba; it 
will recognize no official who does not loyally 
accept thatsupremacy. Ifit ever relinquishes 
that supremacy, it will not be to the Cuban 
Junta, it will be to the people of Cuba; it 
will net be to any skeleton government now 
supposed to be existing; it will be to a gov- 
ernment yet to be created. 

The American people ought to understand 
that there is no ecessity compelling us to 
relinquish that supremacy to any government, 
foreign or domestic. We caz, if we will, make 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines Amer- 
ican colonies, 

There is high judicial authority for the 
assertion that there is no constitutional in- 
hibition of a colonial policy. We quote from 
the New York “ Sun” the following affirma- 
tion of this principle by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. in the Ninth Judi- 
cial Circuit. The particular question involved 
was the constitutionality of certain Federal 
legislation respecting the sale of liquor in the 
Territory of Alaska; but the principle laid 
down covers the whole question of Congres- 
sional authority to conduct a colonial govern- 
ment : 


The Territories of the United States are en- 
tirely subject to the legislative authority of 
Congress. They are not organized under the 
Constitution, nor subject to its complex distribu- 
tion of the powers of government as the organic 
law, but are the creation, exclusively, of the legis- 
lative department, and subject to its supervision 
and control. . . . It [Congress] may legislate in 
accordance with the special needs of each locality. 
and vary its regulations to meet the circumstances 
of the people. . . . Ina Territory all the functions 
of government are within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, and may be exercised through 
a local government or directly. 


It is equally a mistake to suppose that the 
adoption of a colonial policy necessarily in- 
volves the maintenance of a great standing 
army. There are two methods by which a 
colonial government may be maintained— 
force and reason. The former has been the 
method of Spain; the latter the method of 
Great Britain. Great Britain requires a great 
navy, but not a great standing army. Not 
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only in Canada and Australia is her suprem- 
acy gladly and loyally accepted, because 
Canada and Australia are proud to belong 
to Great Britain; but in Egypt and in India 
her authority is maintained, because the peo- 
ple of Egypt and of India find that authority 
profitable to them. Taxes are less, life and 
property are safer, opportunities are greater, 
under English domination than under domes- 
tic rule. In India, Professor Seeley tells us, 
England’s victories were won by an army 
four-fifths of which were native troops. It 
was largely by native troops that the Mutiny 
was put down; it certainly could not have 
been put down without them. He says: 

It is a condition of our Indian Empire that it 
should be held without any great effort. As it 
was acquired without much effort on the part of 
the English State, it must be retained in the 
same way. We are not prepared to bury mill- 
ions upon millions or army upon army in defend- 
ing our acquisition. 

If this is true respecting England, it is 
still more evidently true respecting the United 
States. If Cuba and the Philippines remain 
under the Government of the United States, 
it will be because the people of those terri- 
tories believe that the United States can and 
will give them a better government than they 
can secure by “independence.” We shall 
govern them with their good will or we shall 
not govern them at all. But if we do give 
them a government which secures their good 
will, we shall not need, in order to keep them 
in subjection, a great standing army. Andit 
is perfectly safe to say that the American 
people will never consent to maintain, for 
any great length of time, a great standing 
army in order to keep in subjection an ill-gov- 
erned, restless, and discontented people. 

Nor is there any serious reason to appre- 
hend European intervention against any gov- 
ernment, over either Cuba, Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines, which is administered, not for 
our aggrandizement, but for the people’s wel- 
fare; not against their protests, but with their 
good will. It may and probably will take a 
wiser and better administration than we have 
hitherto proved ourselves capable of, to give 
to these outlying territories such a govern- 
ment; it may and probably will take some 
time to persuade the governments of Europe 
that we govern as we have fought, not to sub- 
due a people, but to set themfree. But if this 
is our purpose, and if it is so evidently our 
purpose that the native populations welcome 
our flag and are proud to live under it, it is 
quite safe to say that no European power 
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will attempt to expel us and subjugate them. 
There is no European power except Russia 
which could do so without encountering 
serious protests if not serious opposition from 
the people within its own boundaries. 

The objection to a permanent colonial 
policy is not our Constitution, nor the cost 
of a standing army, nor fear of foreign 
influence; it is our own essential National 
principle of local self-government. The 
less our responsibility for other people, 
consonant with their welfare, the better for 
them and the better for us. The boy must 
have a guardian, but the wise guardian 
will devote himself to educating the boy in 
ability to do without guardianship. All 
communities are not competent for self-gov- 
ernment; but the sooner they can be made 
competent for self-government and its re- 
sponsibilities laid upon them, the better. 
Government of one class by another class, or 
of one community by another community, is 
generally bad both for the governed and the 
governor. There are conditions that are 
worse: anarchy is worse; perpetual revolu- 
tions are worse; but centralized government 
is acceptable only as the lesser of two evils. 
A beneficent despotism is better than law- 
lessness ; but it is still despotism, and endura- 
ble only as a preparation for the law of 
liberty. If colonial government becomes a 
necessity, as it may, it is always to be recog- 
nized that the necessity is temporary only, 
and that the end to be constantly sought is 
sturdy independence, not contented subordi- 
nation. 

In this case, as in so many others, the 
ancient motto applies: “In the middle path 
you will go safest.” We are neither to dis- 
avow all responsibility when Spain is driven 
out, nor to assume all responsibility and take 
her place. We may well, as soon as peace 
is secured, leave the people of the conquered 
provinces to take the responsibility of their 
national life into their own hands, under our 
protection. This does not mean submis- 
sion of the question of their future to uni- 
versal suffrage. The suffrage of the Ameri- 
can States was at first limited to men of 
intelligence and men of means. It was not 
until the Nation had passed through the 
dangers of its childhood that it essayed the 
somewhat hazardous experiment of giving an 
equal share in political power to all men— 
ignorant and intelligent, impecunious and 
wealthy. It would be quite legitimate for us 
to insist that certain fundamental principles 
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A Boon to 


should be incorporated in the new Nation: 
that the life and property of the individual 
should be safeguarded; that all men of all 
classes should be equal before the law; that 
religion should be free and dependent on the 
voluntary contributions of the worshipers for 
its support; that a common-school education 
should be provided for the public by public 
taxation. Liberty, justice, and education thus 
guaranteed, it would then be quite legitimate 
for us to call together, not all the people, but 
those who are loyal to these principles, who 
have some interest in maintaining an ordered 
and established government, and some edu- 
cation fitting them to frame it, and leave the 
question of the future in their hands. If 
this were done, we suspect that not only Cuba 
and Porto Rico, but the Philippines also, 
would desire very close affiliation with Amer- 
ica, if not an American protectorate, alike 
from enemies without and revolutionaries 
within; and if they do, there is nothing in 
our Constitution to prevent, and little need 
to fear that such a protectorate would involve 
either the perils of a great standing army or 
of foreign interventions. Such small peril 
as might be involved by such a policy we 
might well be willing to face, for the sake of 
diffusing the blessings of liberty, justice, and 
education among the peoples of the earth. 

Whatever the reader may think upon that 
point. one principle he will do well to fasten 
in his mind, as the one which must abso- 
lutely govern all his thinking on this subject— 
this, namely, that wherever territory is sur- 
rendered to us, the supremacy of the United 
States is established, and wherever that su- 
premacy is established, it involves us in a 
responsibility from which we can by no 
means escape, until we have secured a better 
government for the people in the place of the 
bad one which we have overthrown. 


& 
Preaching and Practice 


Bishop Johnston, of Texas, in a letter to 
the “ Churchman,” states an interesting fact 
and asks a very significant question. The 
fact is that Lieutenant Hobson grew up in 
the parish and under the teaching of the Rev. 
Dr. Cobbs, in Greensborough, Alabama. The 
church in which Dr. Cobbs officiated was 
burned, and there followed the natural dis- 
couragement which such a catastrophe brings 
with it. Dr. Cobbs instantly counteracted 
this discouragement by urging upon his people 
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the importance of not permitting their own 
calamity to affect in any way their giving to 
missions. Appreciating more the privilege 
of giving for Christ than having a church to 
worship in, the people promptly responded to 
the urgency of their minister. They post- 
poned the rebuilding of the church and in- 
creased their generosity. Bishop Johnston 
pertinently asks, “ If we had more Dr. Cobbs, 
might we not have more men like Lieutenant 
Hobson?” Such questions as this, suggested 

y such a fact, bring into clear view the in- 
timate connection between brave teachers 
and brave pupils, between the example of 
heroic action and the doing of heroic deeds. 
Perhaps the most satisfying effect of the 
war so far has been its testimony to the fact 
that the springs of American character are 
still deep and pure; that when sacrifice, 
courage, and the surrender of all that men 
value most are asked for, they are instantly 
given. The men in the field are now bringing 
into the light of day the teachings they have 
received in the silence of their formative 
years. If that teaching had been superficial 
or lacking in vitality, there would have been 
no such splendid flaming of the heroic spirit. 
The first concern of a people is not for its 
deeds, but for its ideals. Let the ideals be 
heroic and they will be heroically illustrated ; 
let the ideals be low, and men will not rise to 
a high level when the time for action comes. 
Behind such heroism as that which Lieuten- 
ant Hobson showed in the harbor of Santiago 
lie the teaching and example of such men as 
Dr. Cobbs. The roots of National life must 
strike deep into the soil of religious faith and 
moral idealism if they are to bear the flowers 
of courage and gallantry and the fruits of 
heroic deeds. 


B 


A Boon to Workmen 


Except Spain and Russia, every great 
nation in Europe has awakened to a sense that 
the burden of accidents should not fall upon 
the family of the sufferer during the period 
of his disablement. Fifteen years ago Ger- 
many accepted this principle, and her neigh- 
bors, Austria, Switzerland, and Norway, at 
least in theory, have followed her example. 
Last year England fell into line by the pas- 
sage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and this year France has passed an act, 
based partly on the German and partly on 
the English model, which indemnifies work- 
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men in all the principal industries for injuries 
received in the performance of their duties. 
The first adequate description of this act has 
just appeared in the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics,” from the pen of Mr. William 
Franklin Willoughby, of the United States 
Department of Labor, whose admirable book 
on Workingmen’s Insurance has made him 
pre-eminently the authority upon the question. 

Mr. Willoughby begins his account of the 
French law by a most suggestive review of 
its development. Until very recently France 
as well as Germany was behind England and 
America regarding the compensation of 
workmen suffering trom accidents. Not only 
had the workmen done less for themselves, 
but the State had done less for them. Em- 
ployers were responsible to their employees 
only where the injuries were clearly the em- 
ployer’s fault, or due to the negligence of 
those directly representing the employer. 
This principle was perfectly just when indus- 
try was almost exclusively agricultural, and 
when the little manufacturing carried on was 
performed in small shops, directly under the 
employer. It has been, however, hopelessly 
inadequate to the great industrial enterprises 
of the present century. Only a small part 
of the accidents could ever be traced directly 
to the wrong-doing of the employer or his 
immediate agent. Even when responsibility 
could be so traced, the burden of proof rested 
upon the workman, who could with diff- 
culty carry his case through the courts so as 
to secure any damages whatever. Thus a 
principle of employers’ liability which was 
perfectly just when employers worked in in- 
timate relations with their employees, and 
the cause for accident was easily determined, 
became simple mockery in the changed indus- 
trial conditions. 

The first step agreed upon by the French 
Parliament to relieve the families of the dis- 
abled employees was to remove the burden 
of proof from the employee. Ten years ago 
the principle was accepted that the employers 
should be responsible for accidents, unless 
they could prove that reasonable precautions 
had been taken. At this time, however, Ger- 
many had entered upon her experiment of 
compulsory insurance, and it came to be 
realized that the accidents due directly to 
the negligence of employers were less than 
twelve per cent. of the whole, while more than 
fifty per cent. of the accidents were due to 
general conditions in the industry, which no 
particular employer could reasonably be ex- 
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pected to change. But here it was felt that, 
inasmuch as the industry had caused the 
accidents, the losses involved should be one 
of the general expenses of the industry. 

This principle was not so radical an inno- 
vation as it seemed upon the surface. Against 
losses from fire the expense of insurance, in 
every industry, had always been one of the reg- 
ular charges of production, and every one who 
bought goods paid these insurance expenses 
as a part of the cost of the goods. So it 
had always been with the wear and tear of 
machinery. If machinery was quickly worn out 
in any business, the cost of replacing it was 
made one of the general charges. The new 
demand, therefore, was simply that losses to 
men should have the same treatment as losses 
to property, and that the indemnification of 
those who had lost life or limb in the per- 
formance of any work should be deemed as 
important as payment for the machinery 
used or the buildings destroyed. This prin- 
ciple, of course, was of capital importance, 
and it was not until after several years of 
discussion that it was accepted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. This acceptance, however, 
took place ten years ago, but the conserva- 
tism of the Senate prevented any practical 
legislation until the present year. 

Meanwhile, however, a third principle of 
importance had been accepted by the public. 
Employers’ liability, as a rule, had resulted 
in greater gains to attorneys than to those 
who had suffered from the accidents. The 
delays, expenses, and uncertainties of the 
lawsuits were an intolerable burden to fami- 
lies deprived of the help of the injured bread- 
winner. More and more the feeling developed 
that, if the employee was really to be indem- 
nified, some method must be devised by which 
the payment should be certain and prompt. 
It was felt that the exact amount of compen- 
sation should be fixed in advance by statute, 
instead of being left to the decision of courts 
after endless inquiries into all the circum- 
stances of every case. It also came to be felt 
that employers should be required to insure 
themselves against liabilities to injured work- 
men. A bill in which all these principles were 
recognized passed the Chamber of Deputies in 
1893, by a vote of 493 against 4. The Senate, 
however, whose members are elected for life, 
and by an upper-class constituency, remained 
strongly opposed to compulsory insurance, 
and, although it passed bills for the insurance 
of workmen, refused to accept one principle 
which the Chamber of Deputies considered 
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essential. It was not until England, a year 
ago, passed her Compulsory Workman Com- 
pensation Act that France felt so keenly that 
it was being left behind by its neighbors that 
the two houses came to an agreement in which 
the Senate virtually, though not nominally, 
accepted the principle for which the Cham- 
ber of Deputies had contended. 

The French act, like the English, does 
not apply to agricultural industry, nor to the 
old household industries. It does, however, 
include the building trades, all factories and 
workshops, transportation by land and water, 
mining and quarrying, and all industrial work 
where machinery is operated by other than 
animal power. The indemnities granted are 
briefly as follows: If a workman is tempora- 
rily disabled, he receives, beginning with the 
fifth day, one-half of his previous wages. If 
he is permanently disabled, he receives a 
yearly pension equal to two-thirds of his 
wages. If the accident results in his death, 
his family receives from twenty to sixty per 
cent. of his previous wages, according to the 
number of children he may leave. The 
widow receives her twenty per cent. until she 
marries, when she receives a lump sum equal 
to three years’ pension. The children re- 
ceive their pensions until sixteen years of 
age. The amounts, of course, are not large, 
but to the families of the sufferers they 
make all the difference between wretchedness 
and secure provision for the necessities of 
life. 

In case the workman or his widow wishes 
a cash payment instead of an annual pension, 
the value of one-fourth the pension may be 
converted into cash and paid to the bene- 
ficiary. In rural districts, where such a 
payment may often purchase a house and 
garden, these cash payments are greatly to 
be preferred. In the cities, however, where 
the beneficiaries, as a rule, would not have 
either sufficient capital or knowledge to con- 
duct an independent business, annual pensions 
furnish a better means of preventing distress. 

The French statute does not in words re- 
quire employers to take out insurance for the 
workmen against accidents. Where there 
are voluntary insurance societies among their 
workmen, which provide adequately for all 
accidents, there is no compulsion whatever; 
but the statute requires that these voluntary 
societies be inspected by State officers. In 
general it would seem that all employers, 
except very great corporations, which can 
carry their own insurance, would find it best 
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to apply to accident insurance companies, just 
as they now apply to fire insurance companies, 
to prevent sudden and great losses. It will 
be recalled that when the English statute was 
passed, a year ago, Lord Salisbury counted 
as its greatest blessing that the accident in- 
surance companies would require employers 
who desired low rates to take every pos- 
sible precaution against accidents. Such, 
unquestionably, is the effect of legislation of 
this sort. It not only insures that the vic- 
tims from accidents shall be compensated, 
but it insures that accidents themselves 
shall be avoided by precautions on the part 
of employers. Inasmuch as employers alone 
have the ability to provide against these 
accidents, it is right that the responsibil- 
ity should rest upon them. The fact that 
the responsibility rests there does not mean 
that the burden rests there. Industrial ex- 
penses, falling upon all employers, are always 
made a part of the cost of producing goods, 
and the final consumer pays them. It is the 
general public, therefore, which will really 
pay for the insurance of the workmen, and 
the general public, realizing at last that the 
familits of those suffering these misfortunes 
should not have to bear the whole burden, is 
willing to assume the duty. 


@ 


The Common Heroism 


A great experience like that through which 
the Nation is now passing searches the hearts 
and lives of menas those great lights flashed 
from the war-ships search the sea from _hori- 
zon to horizon. A vast area of character 
which is usually hidden from all eyes is sud- 
denly lifted into clear view; motives which 
are always in play, but which, in ordinary 
conditions, escape observation, stand out 
with startling distinctness. In times of peace 
patriotism often seems to have lost its vitality 
and passion; it evaporates in occasional 
verses, and in speeches devoid of that deep 
seriousness which always goes with ardent 
love ef country; but let war menace the 
safety and honor of the Nation, or impose 
dangerous duties upon it, and straightway 
the smoldering fires burst into blaze, and men 
rush into the face of danger as if it were a 
joy to die. Under the search-light of a great 
crisis the groundwork of life flashes into visi- 
bility like a landscape from which the mists 
have suddenly rolled; and, instead of com- 
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monplace men, we find ourselves surrounded 
by heroes. 


The most impressive fact about such a 
crisis is not the swift succession of heroic 
deeds which flash through the storm of dan- 
ger and death like lights upon a hidden coast, 
but the universal heroism shown alike by the 
staff and the rank and file, displayed alike 
by the admiral on his bridge or in his con- 
ning-tower. and the stoker at the doors of the 
furnace. The men whose names are on all 
tongues are exceptional in their opportunities 
rather than in their deeds; they are repre- 
sentative, not solitary. At Manila, Admiral 
Dewey dramatically personified the spirit of 
his men. If he had been alone in his posses- 
sion of resolute courage, his achievement 
would have been impossible; it was because 
pluck matched itself with pluck from the 
quarter-deck to the engine-room that the 
deed was done. Great men never appear 
unless the atmosphere of greatness is about 
them. No man lifts himself above his race 
as a cloud detaches itself from a landscape ; 
the great spirit, like the highest mountain, 
rises from a tableland of noble possibilities. 
Homer appeared among a people full of the 
stuff of imagination out of which great 
poems issue as naturally as noble growths 
out of a rich soil. Shakespeare came at a 
moment when a vast new world was calling 
adventurous spirits to do all and dare all, 
and in a race which met the brave new time 
with the brave new deed. The greatest 
orator is powerless to make a masterly speech 
out of the material which his own conscious- 
ness furnishes him ; to the great oration, Web- 
ster once said, three things must contribute : 
a great speaker, a great theme, and a fit audi- 
ence. Standing by himself, within the nar- 
row circle of his own experiénce, even the 
man of genius is circumscribed; but give 
him the deep life of a race to draw upon, 
the stimulating air of a stirring age to breathe, 
and the quick imagination of his people to 
respond to his appeal to that which is deepest 
in them, and there seem to be no limits to 
the possibilities of his achievements. 


The greatest leaders would have been 
powerless without the aid of their fellows. 
Napoleon rose to power because his genius 
was borne forward on that tremendous wave 
of energy which the Revolution liberated in 
France; when that wave subsided, the re- 
sources of the greatest master of the art of 
war whom the world has known were not 
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equal to the demands made upon them. Lin- 
coln owed much of his marvelous success in 
dealing with conflicting opinions, in a time 
when harmony of action was an imperative 
necessity, to his skill in taking counsel with 
his people; and the intimacy of the spiritual 
relation between the great President and the 
Nation made him perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous and successful servant of the race in 
modern times. He multiplied his strength by 
taking on the strength of others. Noble men 
are often brave among cowards; their cour- 
age flashes into splendid brilliancy in the 
murky atmosphere which envelops it; but it 
achieves nothing. The brave leader is only 
a shining example if his courage is not 
matched by the courage of the men who sup- 
port him. The captain, in the awful hour of 
disaster, may stand undismayed on the bridge, 
but he cannot save his passengers if his 
cowardly crew take to the boats. 


This latent possibility of heroism which 
seems to be shared by the race is one of the 
most inspiring facts about humanity, but it 
is a fact which is often forgotten. When 
Captain Clark brings the Oregon safely and 
steadily through fourteen thousand miles of 
stormy sea, all men praise his deed because 
it is worthy of praise; but who remembers 
the firemen and stokers who bore the brunt 
of that tremendous strain, without the possi- 
bility of distinction or recognition or reward ? 
It was they who kept the great ship rushing 
day and night around a continent. In the 
splendid chase and destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, Commodore Schley was sending more 
orders to the engine-room than to the bat- 
teries. In the awful heat of the engine-room, 
in the blaze of a tropical day, unknown heroes 
were doing their work as bravely as the men 
on the decks. On one of the ships, in the 
crisis of the chase, the men in the engine- 
room began to succumb to the awful strain 
and the deadly atmosphere. “ Fire a gun 
for the engineers,” said an officer to the cap- 
tain in command. The gun was fired, and as 
if by magic the fainting men were at their 
posts. They were as ready to do and die in 
the hold of the vessel as on her deck. Such 
stokers make splendid deeds possible to able 
commanders. On the steep ascent to Caney 
and San Juan the Red Cross helpers were 
under the same fire which swept the ranks of 
the storming regiments. Chaplain Van De 
Water was seen wherever the men of the 
Seventy-first New York needed him, as calm 
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and attentive to his work as if he were read 
ing prayers at Columbia University. Last 
week it was reported that all the nurses with 
the army at Santiago were ill. It is impos- 
sible to tell the whole story of the war; 
because it is made up of the innumerable 
heroic deeds of innumerable heroic men. All 
honor to the leaders; but more honor, if 
possible, to those who dare as much with no 
stimulus of great responsibility and great 
reward ! 


It is the common heroism which invests 
the war with such dignity and pathos; it is 
the common heroism which invests humanity 
with such nobility. Under all disfigurements 
here is the image of the divine sonship; for 
man is made in the image of God. In great 
crises selfishness and frivolity are cast off 
like masks in a show, and the man stands 
forth. Already a number of young men of 
position, who had been apparently wasting 
their lives in this city, have died like heroes 
at the front. In the supreme hour the stuff 
of which they were made became visible. 
They had lost their way, but suddenly, in the 
fierce light of battle, they found it again; 
and in finding it they found themselves and 
God. Blessed are the dead when their dying 
makes life great and beautiful ! 


The Spectator 


Stationery speaks volumes, and this was 
plainly from the limited supply offered at 
the little country store. “... You are in- 
vited to attend a Pronunciation Picnic at 
Miss Fadd’s. .. .” The Spectator was puz- 
zied. He was taking a bit of vacation in 
midwinter, the solitary guest of an old-time 
Stage-route tavern in an out-of-the-world New 
England town. He had meant to play the 
réle of recluse, but since his evening at the 
Maple Sugar Social, and another at the De- 
bating Club, when he had helped in settling 
the question, ‘ Could the United States Con- 
quer England in Naval Warfare?” social at- 
tentions had begun to pour in; and nowa 
Pronunciation Picnic was impending. 

& 

The Spectator was not fond of picnics, as 
arule. But a Pronunciation Picnic, and that 
in a locality characterized by racy colloquial- 
isms—its social life dependent largely for 
survival upon the weekly prayer-meetings, 
the Woman’s Missionary Guild, and, what 
Stood for the supreme altitude of exclusive- 
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‘ness, Miss Fadd’s Browning Club—really, 


the Spectator could not think of missing 
that picnic, particularly as he was making 
a study of the idioms and vernacular of iso- 
lated communities like that. One of the Spec- 
tator’s diversions had been listening to the 
talk of the farmers at the country store, to 
the discussion of telegraph news at the post- 
office, the chatter of the children going to and 
from school, the gossip of goodwives on the 
breezy corners, his note-book filling fast with 
quaint expressions and what seemed to be 
an established code of mispronunciation. He 
had found the nook, he fancied, where, unless 
the summer visitor broke in, there might be 
a survival for some time yet of original native 
speech. What a monotonous, stupid world 
it would be when everybody spoke cor- 
rectly, and a final authority on pronunciation 
had eliminated every vestige of diversity in 
inflection and accent from English speech! 
Miss Fadd, the Spectator’s landlady told 
him, had “ queer notions ;” she wanted folks 
“to talk as if they wuz readin’ a book.” ... 
“She has an idee she can make us talk yit 
like the folks she sees when she goes to 
Bostin.” 
® 

And so it came to pass that the Spectator 
discovered Miss Fadd—a new and unique 
phase of the woman with a mission. Miss 
Fadd had heroically undertaken to reform the 
pronunciation of Blankville. A brisk, cheery 
little woman, well advanced on middle life, 
to her the enormity of the offense of mispro- 
nouncing English had been revealed ; her own 
flagrant sins against her mother tongue she 
had dealt with severely and fairly overcome, 
and she had taken up for her life-work a 
crusade for correct pronunciation, after a 
thorough study of the subject with such helps 
as she could obtain—her valuation of autheri- 
ties somewhat at fault, the Spectator thought, 
as well as her interpretation of diacritical 
marks. She had mastered her specialty won- 
derfully well, considering that she had no 
acquaintance with any language but her own, 
and only Worcester and “Seven Thousand 
Words Commonly Mispronounced ” for refer- 
eace. Her stern rule was never to let a mis- 
pronunciation pass uncorrected, no matter 
from whose lips it might fall or what the occa- 
sion might be. She had a circle of devoted 
disciples, and, happily, there was no dis- 
agreement among them upon authorities. 
She soon became a force in the community, 
and one of wide-reaching influence; her old 
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clergyman resigning his charge, at last, rather 
than receive another list of words mispro- 
nounced ; and the preachers of the trial ser- 
mons finding that there was something of 
more importance than sound orthodoxy if 
they would fill the pulpit in Blankville. 


) 

Now, the Spectator would confess that he 
started for the Pronunciation Picnic quite 
easy in his mind as to his ability to keep from 
tripping, unless the test exercises should 
spring some very unusual words upon him— 
words like dichlorotetrahydroxy benzine for 
instance. He felt, rather, that he might give 
some essential assistance to Miss Fadd. Let 
him that hath impart to her that hath not; 
she deserved commendation. He found the 
company seated before a blackboard, upon 
which was written the opening drill. Each 
one was to stand up and try reading it through 
without making a mistake; at the first slip to 
sit down—the corrections to follow after all 
had had a chance to win the prize for not 
miscalling one word. 


@ 

“T have learned to believe,” Miss Fadd 
was saying when the Spectator arrived, “ that 
pronunciation is largely automatic—that it is 
no easy matter to give up mispronunciations. 
You know that you should not say ok-ke-py, 
and figger, and mag’-azine, but you will, un- 
less you give your whole mind to your speech. 
I know of one woman in this village "—and 
her eyes sparkled as she looked fixedly at a 
sleepy old man—“ who is drilling herself so 
severely that she can hardly say her prayers 
without thinking most of her pronunciation.” 

®& 

Lack of space forbids the Spectator’s giv- 
ing the formula of that first exercise, famil- 
iar to many of his readers, no doubt; it 
has been used at Teachers’ Institutes, etc.; 
and, as Miss Fadd impressed upon us, “ even 
in Boston it has not yet been read without 
many mistakes.” “A sacrilegious son of 
Belial,” the exercise begins, “who suffered 
from bronchitis, having exhausted his finan- 
ces .. .” Great was the merriment as the min- 
ister, the school principal, and the Congress- 
man dropped down at the outset. Noone had 
reached the half-way snag of the story when 
the Spectator’s turn came, and, with never a 
fear but that he would sail triumphantly far 
ahead at least of any before him, he began, 
and had safely passed comely, and docile, and 
calliope—careful not to let his voice evince 
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anything but becoming modesty—gliding 
serenely over sacrificable even—Miss Fadd 
gasping when that was passed—and then— 
‘‘ Wrong !” she cried—that trick of his mental 
automatics had ensnared him into saying 
jug -u-lar—he knew better, of course, but, 
then, that was the way he had pronounced it 
the most of his life. 


e 


The second drill had been specially pre- 
pared by Miss Fadd, and included the words 
habitually mispronounced by her ‘acquaint- 
ances present. Mrs. Brown had it again im- 
pressed upon her that her daughter’s name 
was not Lo-e-zur, the young minister was en- 
treated never again to denovnce ¢he-o-sofy, 
and the Congressman informed that the revo- 
lution he was so interested in was not in 
Hay-tie. By way of a finale the names of 
celebrated men and women, often mispro- 
nounced in Blankville, were reviewed, and 
titles of popular books—the Spectator more 
and more aroused to admire the application 
and good sense of the leader of the reform. 
Another illustration of the plucky woman 
with a broom sweeping back an incoming 
tide. 

@ 


Speeding away on his train the next morn- 
ing, a striking discussion as to the merits of 
several ke-ows going on in the seat behind 
him, the Spectator found that Miss Fadd and 
her Pronunciation Picnic had given him much 
to think about. Was there any one so su- 
premely fortunate in this world—in the Eng- 
lish-speaking part of it—as to be able confi- 
dently to say, “ I never mispronounce, never ” ? 
He would like to hear certain pronuncia- 
tion prigs of his acquaintance read such form- 
ulas as he could devise for their humiliation. 
He remembered the manuscript address of a 
learned educator, that once came into his 
hands, certain common words marked by 
blue pencil—e’er, shrink, thence, interest, and 
several more. “Those,” confessed the writer, 
“ are my pit-holes in speaking. When lost in 
my subject, I am in danger of pronouncing 
those words just as my dear mother does to 
this day.” 

& 

“Seven Thousand Words Commonly Mis- 
pronounced,” with a supplement of 1,400 
more. The large sale of the little book shows 
conclusively that Americans are awake to 
their slovenly pronunciation. Shakespeare 


used some fifteen thousand words in writing. 
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How much of Shakespeare does the average 
reader mispronounce? According to Max 
Miiller, a well-educated person, who reads his 
Bible and Shakespeare and the best current 
literature, seldom uses more than four thou- 
sand words in conversation. And eight thou- 
sand four hundred are commonly mispro- 
nounced ! 
& 

“ That idea of Miss Fadd’s has something 
in it,” said Croaker, when he had heard the 
story of the Pronunciation Picnic. “ Why 
isn’t that as good a way as any for bringing 
about a reformation in the speech of our 
people generally? Had he ever told the Spec- 
tator of the scholar—a veritable recluse—who 
lectured before their Association one winter 
on Socrates, and pronounced it So-krates 
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from first tolast? It was an illustration of the 
mental pronunciation which writers acquire 
sometimes, and which is likely to get them 
into trouble. Why not training-schools for 
pronunciation—yes, schools of correction—a 
severe system of drills, a National educational 
movement for the preservation and further- 
ance of English undefiled ?” 

“ And asylums for incurables,” suggested 
the Spectator. 

“Yes, yes,” for Croaker was more than 
half in earnest, and pronunciation hos- 
pitals.” 

“T beg your pardon,” asked the Spectator, 
“but why do you say pro-nun-sz-ation ?” 

“ Oh,” rejoined the irrepressible Croaker, 
“perhaps I use the next edition of your 
‘Seven Thousand Words.’ ” 


George Kennan’s Story of the War’ 
VIII.—The Wounded Before Santiago 


First Division Field Hospital, Fifth Army Corps, 
In the woods three miles east of Santiago, 
Monday, July 4, 1898. 


I will now describe a much smaller field of 
operations than that dealt with in my last 
letter, but one that I have had an opportunity 
to study more thoroughly—the First Division 
Hospital of the Fifth Army Corps. 

This hospital was established in the field, 
about three miles east of Santiago, Wednes- 
day, June 29. At that time it was in advance 
of the whole army, and had no other protec- 
tion than a line of pickets thrown out toward 
the enemy’s intrenchments. The site of the 
camp is a large, partly open glade or field 
on the floor of a wooded valley which is 
bounded on the northeast at a distance of 
three miles by a range of mountains, and 
which extends to within a mile of Santiago. 
Through this valley runs the Siboney-Santiago 
road, nearly parallel with a brook which has 
its source in the mountains to the northward, 
and which, after being joined by a number 
of other brooks coming from the same direc- 
tion, falls into the sea through a notch in 
the coast rampart three or four miles east of 
Morro Castle. The glade or field in which 
the hospital camp stands is oneof a series of 
similar glades stretching away to the north- 
east toward the base of the mountains, and 
resembling a little in outline and topographi- 
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cal arrangement the openings known as 
“barrens” in the forests of Nova Scotia, 
In every other direction except the one 
taken by this line of glades the camp is 
bounded by a dense tropical jungle through 
which the Siboney-Santiago road has been 
cut. The opening occupied by the hospital 
camp is covered with a dense growth of high 
wild grass, shaded here and there by small 
clumps of pifion bushes, with a few larger 
trees of kinds to me unknown. South and 
southwest of the camp lies a tropical forest 
which I have not undertaken to explore, but 
which our pickets say is so wild and so 
tangled with vines and creepers as to be 
almost impenetrable. The site of the camp 
between the road and the brook was well 
chosen, and it is, perhaps, as satisfactory a 
place for a hospital as could have been found 
in this vicinity. 

The hospital, when I arrived, consisted of 
three large tents for operating-tables, phar- 
macy, dispensary, etc.; another of similar 
dimensions for wounded officers; half a 
dozen small wall-tents for wounded soldiers ; 
and a lot of “dog-kennels,” or low shelter- 
tents, for the hospital stewards, litter-bearers, 
and other attendants. I don’t know how 
many ambulances the hospital had for the 
transportation of wounded from the battle- 
line, but I think about half a dozen. The 
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professional force, at the outset, consisted of 
five surgeons: viz., Major M. W. Wood, 
Chief Surgeon of the First Division; Major 
R. W. Johnson, in command of the First Di- 
vision Hospital, Dr. Guy C. Godfrey, Dr. 
H. P. Jones, and Dr. F. J. Combe. 

The resources and supplies of the hospital, 
outside of instruments, operating-tables, and 
medicines, were very limited. There was 
tent-shelter for only about one hundred 
wounded men; there were no cots, hammocks, 
mattresses, rubber blankets, or pillows for 
sick or injured soldiers; the supply of woolen 
army blankets was very short and was soon 
exhausted ; and there was no clothing at all 
except two or three dozen shirts. In the 
form of hospital food for sick or wounded 
men there was nothing except a few jars of 
beef extract, malted milk, etc., bought in the 
United States by Major Wood, brought here 
in his own private baggage, and held in re- 
serve for desperate cases. 

Such was the equipment of the only field 
hospital in Cuba at the attack on Santiago. 
That it was wretchedly incomplete and in- 
adequate I hardly need say, but the responsi- 
bility for the incompleteness and inadequacy 
cannot be laid upon the field force. They 
brought here from the steamers everything 
that they could possibly get transportation 
for. There was only one line of very bad 
road from Baiquiri and Siboney to the front, 
and along that line had to be carried, with 
an utterly insufficient train of mules and 
wagons, all the food and ammunition needed 
by an advancing army of more than 20,000 
men. In loading the mules and wagons pref- 
erence was given to stores and supplies that 
could be used in killing Spanish soldiers 
rather than to stores and supplies that would 
be needed in caring for our own, and the re- 
sult was the dreadful and heartrending state 
of affairs in this hospital at the end of the 
second day’s fight. If there was anything 
more terrible in our Civil War, I am glad 
that I was not there to see it. 

The battle before Santiago began very 
early Friday morning, July 1, and the 
wounded, most of whom had received first aid 
at bandaging stations just back of the firing- 
line, reached this hospital in small numbers 
as farly as nine o’clock. As the hot tropical 
day advanced, the numbers constantly and 
rapidly increased until, at nightfall, long rows 
of wounded were lying on the grass in front 
of the operating-tents, without awnings or 
shelter, awaiting examination and treatment. 
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The small force of field surgeons worked hero- 
ically and with a devotion that I have never 
seen surpassed; but they were completely 
overwhelmed by the great bloody wave of 
human agony that rolled back in ever-in- 
creasing volume from the battle-line. They 
stood at the operating-tables, wholly without 
sleep, and almost without rest or food, for 
twenty-one consecutive hours; and yet, in 
spite of their tremendous exertions, hundreds 
of seriously or dangerously wounded men 
lay on the ground for hours, many of them 
half naked, and nearly all without shelter 
from the blazing tropical sun in the daytime, 
or the damp, chilly dew at night. No organ- 
ized or systematic provision had been made 
for feeding them or giving them drink, and 
many a poor fellow had not tasted food or 
water for twelve hours, and had been exposed 
during all that time to the full glare of the 
fierce tropical sun. I saw a soldier from the 
Third Cavalry, who had been shot through the 
body, lie on the ground in front of the operat- 
ing-tent for at least three hours, naked to the 
waist, and exposed to sunshine in which I 
could hardly hold my hand. -I speak of this 
particular soldier, not because he was an ex- 
ception, but rather because he exhibited such 
magnificent fortitude and self-control. Al- 
though he must have been suffering terrible 
agony, he lay there for three hours without a 
murmur or a complaint, and, so far as I could 
see, without change of countenance, until his 
turn came and he was lifted upon the oper- 
ating-table. 

At sunset the five surgeons had operated 
upon and dressed the wounds of 154 men. 
As night advanced and the wounded came in 
more rapidly, no count or record of the opera- 
tions was made or attempted. Late in the 
evening Friday, division and regimental sur- 
geons began to come back to the hospital 
from the front, and the operating force was 
increased to ten. More tables were set out 
in front of the tents, and the surgeons worked 
at them all night, partly by moonlight and 
partly by the dim light of flaring candles 
held in the hands of stewards and attend- 
ants. Fortunately, the weather was clear and 
still and the moon nearly full. There were 
no lanterns, apparently, in the camp—at 
least I saw none in use outside of the oper- 
ating-tent—and if the night had been dark, 
windy, or rainy, four-fifths of the wounded 
would have had no help or surgical treatment 
whatever. All the operations outside of a 
single tent were performed by the dim light 
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of one unsheltered and flaring candle, or at 
most two. More than once even the candles 
were extinguished for fear that they would 
draw the fire of Spanish sharpshooters who 
were posted in trees south of the camp, and 
who exchanged shots with our pickets at in- 
tervals throughout the night. These cold- 
blooded and merciless guerrillas fired all day 
Friday at our ambulances and at our wounded 
as they were brought back from the battle- 
line, and killed two of our Red Cross men. 
There was good reason to fear, therefore, 
that they would fire into the hospital. It 
required some nerve on the part of our sur- 
geons to stand beside operating-tables all 
night with their backs to a dark tropical 
jungle out of which came at intervals the 
sharp reports of guerrillas’ rifles. But there 
was not asignof hesitation or fear. Finding 
that they could not work satisfactorily by 
moonlight—brilliant although it was—they 
relighted their candles and took the risk. Be- 
fore daybreak Saturday morning they had per- 
formed more than three hundred operations, 
and then, as the wounded had ceased to come 
in, and all cases requiring immediate atten- 
tion had been disposed of, they retired to 
their tents for a little rest. The five men 
who composed the original hospital force had 
worked incessantly for twenty-one hours. 

Of course the wounded who had been 
operated upon, or the greater part of them, 
had to lie out all night on the water-soaked 
ground ; and in order to appreciate the suf- 
fering they endured the reader must try to 
imagine the conditions and the environment. 
It rains in torrents here every afternoon for 
a period of from ten minutes to half an hour, 
and the ground, therefore, is usually water- 
soaked and soft. All the time that it does not 
rain the sun shines with a fierceness of heat 
that I have seldom seen equaled, and yet at 
night it grows cool and damp so rapidly as 
to necessitate the putting on of thicker 
clothing or a light overcoat. Many of the 
wounded soldiers, who were brought to the 
hospital from a distance of three miles in a 
jolting ambulance or army wagon, had lost 
their upper clothing at the bandaging stations 
just back of the battle-line, where the field- 
surgeons had stripped them in order to 
examine or treat their wounds. They arrived 
here, therefore, half-naked and without either 
rubber or woolen blankets ; and as the very 
limited hospital supply of shirts and blankets 
had been exhausted, there was nothing to 
clothe or cover them with. The tents set 
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apart for wounded soldiers were already full 
to overflowing, and all that a litter-squad could 
do with a man when they lifted him from 
the operating-table Friday night was to carry 
him away and lay him down, half-naked as 
he was, on the water-soaked ground under the 
stars. Weak and shaken from agony under 
the surgeon’s knife and probe, there he had to 
lie in the high wet grass, with no one te look 
after him, no one to give him food and water 
if he needed them, no blanket over him, and 
no pillow under his head. What he suftered 
in the long hours of the damp, chilly night 
I know because I saw him, and scores more 
like him; but the reader, who can get an idea 
of it only through the medium of words, can 
hardly imagine it. 

When the sun rose Saturday morning, the 
sufferings of the wounded who had lain out 
all night in the grass were intensified rather 
than relieved, because with sunshine came 
intense heat, thirst, and surgical fever. An 
attempt was made to protect some of them 
by making awnings and thatched roofs of 
bushes and poles; but about seven o’clock 
ambulances and wagons loaded with wounded 
began again to arrive from the battle-line, 
and the whole hospital force turned its atten- 
tion to them, leaving the suffering men in the 
grass to the care of the camp cooks and a 
few slightly wounded soldiers, who, although 
in pain themselves, could still hobble about 
carrying hard bread and water to their com- 
pletely disabled and gasping comrades. 

The scenes of Saturday were like those of 
the previous day, but with added details of 
misery and horror. Many of the wounded, 
brought in from the extreme right flank of 
the army at Caney, had had nothing to eat 
or drink in more than twenty-four hours, and 
were in a state of extreme exhaustion. 
Some, who had been shot through the mouth 
or neck, were unable to swallow, and we had 
to push a rubber tube down through the 
bloody froth that filled their throats and 
pour water into their stomachs through that; 
some lay on the ground with swollen bellies, 
suffering acutely from stricture of the urinary 
passage and distention of the bladder caused 
by a gunshot wound; some were paralyzed 
from the neck down or the waist down as a 
result of injury to the spine; some were 
delirious from thirst, fever, and exposure to 
the sun; and some were in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, coma, or collapse, and made no 
reply or sign of life when I offered them 
water or bread, They were all placed on 
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the ground in along, closely packed row as they 
came in; afew pieces of shelter tenting were 
stretched over them to protect them a little 
from the sun, and there they lay for two, three, 
and sometimes four hours before the surgeons 
could even examine their injuries. A more 
splendid exhibition of patient, uncomplaining 
fortitude and heroic self-control than that 
presented by these wounded men the world 
has never seen. Many of them, as appeared 
from their chalky faces, gasping breath, and 
bloody vomiting, were in the last extremity 
of mortal agony; but I didn’t hear a groan, 
a murmur, or a complaint once an hour. 
Occasionally a trooper under the knife of 
the surgeon would swear, or a_beardless 
Cuban boy would shriek and cry, “O my 
mother, my mother !” as the surgeons reduced 
a compound fracture of the femur and put 
his leg in splints; but from the long row of 
wounded on the ground there came no sound 
or sign of weakness. They were suffering— 
some of them were dying—but they were 
strong. Many aman whose mouth was so 
dry and parched with thirst that he could 
hardly articulate would insist on my giving 
water first, not to him, when it was his turn, 
but to some comrade who was more badly 
hurt or had suffered longer. Intense pain 
and the fear of impending death are sup- 
posed to bring out the selfish, animal charac- 
teristics of man; but they don’t do it in the 
higher type of man. Nota single American 
soldier, in all my experience in this hospital, 
has ever asked to be examined or treated out 
of his regular turn on account of the severity, 
painful nature, or critical state of his wound. 
On the contrary, they have repeatedly given 
way to one another, saying, “ Take this one 
first—he’s shot through the body. I’ve only 
got a smashed foot, and I can wait.” Even 
the courtesies of life were not forgotten or 
neglected in this valley of the shadow of 
death. If a man could speak at all, he always 
said, “Thank you,” or “I thank you very 
much,” when I gave him hard bread or water. 
One beardless youth who had been shot 
through the throat, and who told me in a 
husky whisper that he had had no water in 
thirty-six hours, tried to take a swallow when 
I lifted his head. He strangled, coughed up 
a little bloody froth, and then whispered, 
“Tt’s no use; I can’t. Never mind!” Our 
Dr. Egan afterward gave him water through 
a stomach-tube. If there has been any weak- 
ness or selfishness, or behavior not up to the 
highest level of heroic manhood among the 
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wounded American soldiers in this hospital 
during these three terrible days, I have failed 
to see it. As one of the army surgeons said 
to me, with the tears very near his eyes, 
“When I look at those fellows and see what 
they stand, I am proud of being an American, 
and I glory in the stock. The world has 
nothing finer.” 

It was the splendid courage and fortitude 
of these men that made their suffering so 
hard to see. As the row of prostrate bodies 
on the ground grew longer and longer Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, the emotional 
strain of the situation became almost unbear- 
able, and I would have exchanged all the 
knowledge and ability I possessed for the 
knowledge and skill even of a hospital stew- 
ard, so that I might do something more than 
carry around food and water to these suffer- 
ing, uncomplaining American soldiers. 

Late Saturday afternoon there was a heavy 
tropical shower, which drenched not only the 
wounded who were awaiting examination in 
front of the operating-tents, but also the men 
who had been operated upon and carried 
away into the long grass. I doubt, however, 
whether it made their condition any worse— 
at least for a time. Most of them had been 
exposed for hours to a tropical sun, and the 
rain must have given them, at first, a feeling 
of coolness and relief. 

As the sun set and darkness settled down 
upon the camp after the short tropical twi- 
light, candles were again lighted around the 
operating-tables, and the surgeons worked 
on without intermission and without rest. 
The rattle of musketry and machine guns 
and the booming of artillery along the line 
of battle died away into an occasional sputter 
after dark; the full moon rose into a cloud- 
less sky, and the stillness of the jungle south 
of the camp was broken only by an occasional 
shot from a sentry or from a Spanish sharp- 
shooter hidden in a tree. Around the oper- 
ating-tables there was a sound of half-audible 
conversation as the surgeons gave directions 
to their assistants or discussed the injuries 
of the men upon whom they were at work, 
and now and then a peremptory call for 
“ Litter-squad here!” showed that another 
man was about to be brought to the operating- 
table, or carried from it into the field and 
laid on the ground. 

At midnight Saturday the number of 
wounded men that had been brought into the 
hospitel camp was about 800. All that could 
walk, after their wounds had been dressed, 
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and all that could stand transportation to the 
seacoast in an army wagon, were sent to 
Siboney to be put on board the hospital 
steamers and transports. There remained 
in the camp several hundred who were so 
severely injured that they could not possibly 
be moved, and these were carried to the 
eastern end of the field and laid on the ground 
in the high wet grass. I cannot imagine 
anything more cruelly barbarous than to bring 
a severely wounded man back four or five 
miles to the hospital in a crowded, jolting 
army wagon, let him lie from two to four 
hours with hardly any protection from the 
blazing sunshine in the daytime or the drench- 
ing dew at night, rack him with agony on the 
operating-table, and then carry him away, 
weak and helpless, put him on the water- 
soaked ground, without shelter, blanket, pil- 
low, food, or drink, and leave him there to 
suffer alone all night. And yet I saw this 
done with scores, if not hundreds, of men as 
brave and heroic as any that ever stood in a 
battle-line. It might not have been so—it 
ought not to have been so—but soit was; and 
in this hospital there were no means whatever 
of preventing it. The force of surgeons and 
hospital stewards immediately available was 
altogether too small to attend properly to the 
great number of wounded thrown suddenly 
upon their hands, and no men could be spared 
to look after the wretched and suffering 
soldiers in the grass whose wounds had been 
treated, when there were a hundred more who 
had not even been looked at in twenty-four 
hours, and who were lying in a long, closely 
packed row on the ground awaiting their 
turns at the operating-tables. When a litter- 
squad had carried a man away into the 
bushes, they had to leave him there and 
hurry back to put another sufferer on a table 
or bring another from an ambulance or army 
wagon to the operating-line. Instead of the 
force of five surgeons and about twenty 
stewards and attendants with which the hos- 
pital began work on Friday, there should 
have been a force of fifty surgeons and at 
least two hundred stewards, attendants, and 
stretcher-bearers, so that they might have 
been divided into two watches, or reliefs, 
working and resting alternately. As it was 
on Friday, five surgeons and twenty attend- 
ants had to take care of the wounded from 
three whole divisions. They were reinforced 
by five more surgeons and perhaps twenty 
more attendants Friday evening, but even 
this force was so insufficient and inadeq uate 
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that at midnight on Saturday one of the 
highest medical officers in the camp said to 
me, “ This department is in a state of com- 
plete collapse.” 

In nothing was the weakness and imper- 
fect equipment of the hospital more appar- 
ent than in the provision made—or rather the 
lack of provision—for the care of wounded 
after their wounds had been dressed. It 
seems to have been expected that when 
injured men were brought back from the 
battle-line, their blankets, canteens, and ra- 
tions would be brought with them; but in 
seventy-five per cent. of the cases this was 
not done, and it was unreasonable under the 
circumstances to expect that it would be 
done. Themen did not go into action carry- 
ing their blankets and rations; on the con- 
trary, most of them left all unnecessary im- 
pedimenta in their camps and went into the 
fight as lightly clad as possible, often stripped 
naked to the waist. When they were shot, 
their comrades picked them up and carried 
them to the rear just as they were. There 
was no time to inquire for their personal 
belongings or to send to their camps for their 
blankets ; and they came back to the hospital 
not only without blankets or ponchos, but 
often hatless, shirtless, and in trousers ripped 
up by surgeon’s scissors. Some of them 
had empty canteens, but I did not see one 
who had food. Ample provision should have 
been made in this hospital for clothing, feed- 
ing, and supplying the wants of wounded 
men brought back in this destitute condition ; 
but such provision as was made proved to be 
wholly inadequate. The few dozen shirts 
and blankets that the hospital contained 
were soon distributed, and then the wounded 
men were taken from the operating-tables 
and laid on the ground in the outskirts of the 
camp in the same state, as regards clothing 
and bedding, that they were when picked 
up on the battle-field. For feeding them no 
arrangements whatever had been made, and, 
indeed, there was no food in the hospital 
suited to theirrequirements. Our Red Cross 
surgeon, Dr. Egan, and I brought in a few 
bottles of malted milk, maltine, beef extract, 
limes, etc., but as we could not get transporta- 
tion for a single pound of stuff, and had to 
march in twelve miles over a terrible road, 
we could not bring much, and our limited 
supply of invalid food, although administered 
only in desperate cases, was exhausted in 
two or three hours. 

Major Wood, who superintended the bring- 
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ing in and disposition of the wounded, did 
everything that was possible to make them 
comfortable, and worked day and night with 
tireless energy and devotion; but there was 
very little that could be done with the re- 
sources at his command. 

As soon as possible after my arrival I 
obtained an order from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pope, Chief Surgeon of the Fifth Army 
Corps, for wagons, and telephoned Miss Bar- 
ton from General Shafter’s headquarters to 
send us blankets, clothing, malted milk, beef 
extract, tents, tent-flies, and such other things 
as were most urgently needed. The response 
was prompt and satisfactory. In less than 
twenty-four hours Miss Barton herself rode 
into the hospital camp in an army wagon, 
with Mrs. Gardner, Dr. Gardner, Dr. Hub- 
bell, and Mr. McDowell. They brought with 
them a wagon-load of supplies, including 
everything necessary for a small Red Cress 
emergency station, and in less than two 
hours they were feeding all the wounded men 
in the camp with corn-meal gruel, malted 
milk, beef extract, coffee, and a beverage 
known as “ Red Cross cider,” made by stew- 
ing dried apples in a large quantity of water, 
and then pouring off the water, adding to it 
the juice of half a dozen lemons or limes, and 
setting it into the brook in closed vessels to 
cool. The soldiers declare that “it’s just 
fine.” To-day Miss Barton and Dr. Hubbell 
are going back to the steamer at Siboney for 
additional supplies, and in twenty-four hours 
more we shall have invalid food, blankets, 
pillows, and hospital delicacies enough here 
to meet all demands. We should have had 
them here before the battle began if we could 
have obtained transportation for them from 
the seacoast. 

The weather is very hot, with a heavy 
tropical thunder-shower every afternoon. 
The health of the troops in the field is good. 
Our loss in killed and wounded in the two 
days’ fighting last week was about 1,500 
men, and all of the wounded came into this 
hospital. In spite of unfavorable conditions, 
the percentage of recoveries among the 
wounded is going to be much greater than 
in any other war in which the United States 
has ever been engaged. This is due partly 
to improved antiseptic methods of treatment, 
and partly to the nature of the wound made 
by the Mauser bullet. In most cases this 
wound is a small, clean perforation, with 
very little shattering or mangling, and re- 
quires only antiseptic bandaging and care. 
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All abdominal operations that have been 
attempted have resulted in death, but there 
are several] men in the hospital with per- 
forated intestines who have not been oper- 
ated upon, and yet who seem likely to re- 
cover. 

There has been no firing at the front since 
Saturday night, and I understand that there 
is an armistice. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 


@ 
The Red Cross Fund 


The Outlook’s fund for the Red Cross 
launch Moynier now exceeds by about five 
hundred dollars the cost of the launch. All 
the surplus will be put into the hands of the 
Red Cross to be used in its discretion in al- 
leviating suffering, whether of friend or foe. 
No one can read Mr. Kennan’s letter printed 
above and not feel that without the Red 
Cross the condition of our wounded after the 
San Juan fight would have been indescrib- 
ably bad. In Santiago itself the Red Cross 
now is feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
and nursing the sick with marvelous energy 
and efficiency. 

RED CROSS LAUNCH FUND 
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A Trooper’s Diary 
From Ambherst to the Presidio 


[ The experiences of one of our soldiers, as told in extracts from letters home, will, we think, 


be followed with interest by all who have young friends on their way to the front. 


The first 


letter was written a month before Commencement, when the question of enlisting was still 
undecided. We expect to publish other letters from the present writer and from other 


soldiers. 


What is written by soldiers to friends always gives the most direct and intimate 


knowledge of the conditions of soldiers’ life—THr EDITors.] 


Cooper Union, New York City, May 24, 1898. 

You will be surprised, I know, to hear from 
me from this part of the world, and still more 
at the subject of this letter. You know that 
I share your own interest in the present war, 
and the question has come to me, What is 
my part to be in this movement? I have an 
opportunity now to be of use, primarily to 
my country, in a cause I believe to be sound. 
I am now in a peculiarly free condition, hav- 
ing completed my college work and having 
not yet entered upon what will be my life- 
work. No one is dependent on me, aside 
from those strong ties of love that unite us as 
a family. I am of the right age and strong— 
plenty strong. The experience of a year or 
eighteen months in the army would be one 
of real value to me. The strict drill and 
discipline would strengthen me mentally, and 
I am certain of a good physical growth and 
solidifying. The contact with men on a fun- 
damental and simple basis would teach me 
something of others and of myself. 

Around Amherst I was able to get hold of 
no good chance to join the volunteers, so my 
thoughts turned to the regular army and to 
the cavalry. Lieutenant W gave as his 
advice that a man was better treated, better 
trained, and better cared for in sickness in 
the regular than in the volunteer forces. 
The officers are trained men, and while the 
discipline is harder, it is for the men’s good. 
I think you can understand my leaning 
toward the cavalry. The knowledge of a 
horse and the hard training in managing one 
I should consider a real acquisition. In 
regard to the term of enlistment, the inclosed 
letter from Captain S shows that a man 
is practically free to leave the army as soon 
as the war is over; and, further, since then 
General Miles has issued an order that every 
man in the regular army shall be granted 
discharge upon application at cessation of 
hostilities. So the three-year term of enlist- 








ment is no more of an obstacle than the two- 
year term in the volunteers for all practical 
purposes. I wrote to Major B for infor- 
mation about the different regiments, and I 
inclose his reply. His suggestion about 
second-lieutenantships I do not favor. Even 
if I could get the political “pull” necessary, 
I should not be willing to go in over other 
men, very likely more fitted for the place, on 
political grounds. The principle is bad, and 
I see no reason why in my case it would not 
be bad. I came down to New York to find 
out whether I could go if I wanted to. After 
some maneuvering I succeeded in getting 
them at the recruiting office to give me a 
special preliminary examination, which in- 
cludes everything except the physician's 
exam. In my measurements and strength | 
was first class, and can go into whatever 
branch of the service I want. I fear no diffi- 
culty from the doctor’s exam. They file the 
results of this exam., so I shall not have to 
repeat it if I enlist. 

Now you have before you most of the data 
of my problem. If I go now I could be 
practically sure of getting my diploma. I 
feel quite ready to do away, as far as I am 
concerned, with the joys of Commencement. 
I would not miss the feathers and fuss. 

The question is still open, as I have not 
burned any bridges behind me. Don’t under- 
stand that I think the only way I can do my 
duty to my country is by enlisting. It only 
seems to me that there is no good reason 
why I should not enlist, and that there are 
many incidental advantages in enlisting. 
This is more than a request for permission 
to enlist; it is a request for your advice. I 
shall not act until I hear from you. If you 
have anything special for or against, please 
wire me. HUNTINGTON. 





[The answer he received was briefly as 
follows: “With entire confidence, we leave 
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the decision with yourself.” When this word 
reached him, he decided to enlist.] 


P. O. Station P, New York, May 31. 

I passed all my exams. “excellent.” I 
only wait now to be “sworn in,” and then at 
four we leave for Fort Slocum. We of the 
mounted service go up to Fort Slocum. I 
don’t know where the infantry go. 


Fort Slocum, June 1. 

This fort is on David’s Island, in Long 
Island Sound, just off New Rochelle. We 
came up last night from the recruiting office, 
eight of us in all. We got here a little past 
seven, had our supper, and were glad to turn 
in, after drawing our blankets, at 9:30. This 
morning we were out by 5:30, and through 
breakfast by six. I slept very nicely, although 
it was rather strange and new, and the cot-bed 
a trifle unusual. We found here about a score 
of cavalry recruits, who have now left for San 
Francisco. We have not yet got our kit, but 
have been measured and will probably get 
our outfits this morning. Inside of two days 
we shall be sent away. I shall apply for the 
Sixth Cavalry, which I hear is the best thing. 
Perhaps I may see you shortly if we are 
shipped West. The camp or post here is 
attractive. The views are beautiful, The 
table board is good, though a trifle crude— 
bowls of coffee, clear, but sweetened, good 
white bread, and corned beef in all forms, 
plus cabbage. They do not drill or keep the 
cavalry here, as it is anartillery post. There 
is a nice, clean-cut Englishman with whom I 
have been quite a little. His nameis K . 
and he has been in the Rhodesia Horse, in 
South Africa. I like the fellow, though he 
is a wandering globe-trotter. I have not 
told you of sweeping out barracks, and the 
job I have for this noon of cutting bread— 
forty loaves—but the work is too easy. I wish 
we could begin drill here, where it is so beau- 
tiful and cool. 





Later. 
We have received our outfit—uniform, kit, 
etc.—and to-morrow morning we start for 
San Francisco. 


[In passing through Chicago, our soldier 
was allowed five hours’ parole to visit his 
family. ] 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway, June 4. 

We had a most comfortable night. The 
rations (“a” as in “ and”) we supplemented 
by a ham sandwich this a.M., also the deli- 
cious fruit father sent. The men appreciated 
it. The little Third Avenue bartender said, 
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“ Say, dat cove must ’a’ taut a lot on us fellers 
to blow us to grub like dat, see!” 

Along the way we have been treated to 
no end of good wishes and good advice. A 
California Presbyterian G.A.R. had a long 
talk with me, and told me all manner of things 
for a young man to do and not to do. 


Later. 
We have finished our dinner, very good— 
tomatoes, beans, beef, and hardtack. Will 
mail this at Omaha. 


Union Pacific Railroad, just past summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, June 5. 


Yesterday p.M. after leaving Omaha we 
came through a wild storm, but to-day is 
perfect. I find the people on the train inter- 
esting. 

Our little Bowery bartender is sad. His 
small world has been too much stretched, and 
his stock of oaths and New York keenness 
does not seem to comfort him. How many 
worlds there are! Each man has his own— 
fitting his own pattern—from the child's, 
bounded by his mother, to the great man’s 
bounded by humanity. 


The Presidio of San Francisco, 
Troop E, Fourth Cavalry, June 7. 


Arrived on time, safely. Troop C full, but 
G says E was “all right.” He will hand 
over Captain W ’s letter to our Captain. 
We are in tents and eat around camp-fire. 
Captain G said, “ You will go to Manila.” 
That meansin ten days to two weeks, probably. 











June 8. 

I am more than satisfied with Troop E. 
The general feeling here is that it’s the best 
troop in camp—good officers and clever men. 
We have had two drills to-day of an hour 
each. It was satisfactory, and I found my 
stock of drill very handy. We were wel- 
comed at the wharf by the Red Cross ladies, 
who had a nice lunch for us. They have a 
room down there, and treat all soldiers. The 
cable lines out here take soldiers free. The 
papers give us free copies, and the town gen- 
erally seems very fond of the military, in 
spite of their numbers. Yesterday we saw 
the Monterey from the ferry, and again when 
she passed out of the harbor. The views 
have not been very good, as it has been rain- ° 
ing, or rather “ foggy,” as they say out here; 
the “ fog” being a fine rain. Our camp life, 
out in the open, is very nice. The food is 


good, and eating out-of-doors I like better 
than barracks. I bought last night a Water 
bury watch and a compass. 
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June 9. 


To-day has gone very much like yesterday— 
drill, eating, etc. We changed tents, taking 
down the large round one, in which twelve of 
us had been living, for small ones holding 
four. We are very comfortably situated. 
K , the Englishman, and two other fellows 
are withme. The weather does not improve, 
but we look for a change to-morrow. 





June Ll. 

The life here has gone on swimmingly. 
The Troop, E, is full, with an odd fifty-five 
old troopers and forty-five recruits. There 
are about sixty horses, which since yesterday 
we have been taking care of, watering and 
currycombing morning and night, and feed- 
ing. Yesterday we had mounted drill. The 
horses had nothing but watering-bridles on, 
and you can think that we were glad to take 
our suppers off the mantelpiece. We have 
had all bareback riding, but there is hope 
that we may get blankets before long. I 
have managed to sit my various horses so 
far, though not altogether without discom- 
fort. We have to sit the trot like so many 
statues. I think J would be amused to see 
me groom the horse; there were some recruits 
who did worse. The inclosed tintype is not 
good, but it will give you a little idea of us. 
The third man is a fellow in our tent, a quiet, 
somber youth, but for these very reasons an 
admirable man to have about the house. 
The picture was taken last night at the 
“Chutes,” to which the soldiers are admitted 
free. 





June 12. 

Quiet Sunday. Went to church at the 
First Congregational We had only one 
horse-grooming, in honor of the day. Excuse 
haste, but it is almost dark, and I am lying 
sprawled out in the tent, 

June 14. 

Yesterday and to-day have been full, and 
I have been thoroughly tired and sleepy at 
night-time, which must account for lack of 
writing. The work I like, and think I am 
getting into it in good shape. The riding is 
all bareback, and I like that, too. I am 
getting very much tanned, and am splendidly 
well. 

June 19, 

I have not been able to write you the last 
few days. The drill has been increased, as 
our carbines have come. On Friday we had 
our first mounted drill; it was a great relief. 
Now we have mounted drill once a day, dis- 
mounted twice, and carbine once. To this 


will be added saber practice in a day or two. 
Yesterday was weekly “inspection,” and, as 
we have had our kit served out to us, it took 
us no little time to rub and polish our equip- 
ment into shape. There is some talk of our 
going this week, but I doubt if we are off 
before July. 
June 20. 

I reproach myself for not making my life 
here more clear to you. If I ramble on ina 
disconnected sort of way, please to think that 
I am trying to gather up some of the details 
that make up ourliving. Yesterday, Sunday, 
we got up, as usual, at six, and fed and 
groomed the horses. There are about sixty- 
five horses in the troop of one hundred, so 
that all of us forty recruits have horses as- 
signed to us, z.¢., we have half-ownership with 
some old man. My horse’s name is Buster, 
and he is a peach—rather old, but he can go, 
has an easy trot, good walk, and hard gallop, 
knows the drill like a book, aad is gentle as 
a kitten (when you treat him right). The 
horses in the Troop are all bays—fine sleek 
bays—and they are eared for in the best 
fashion. Our breakfast and grooming were 
all done by seven. The breakfasts I like 
least; they are generally stews and dry bread 
and coffee. The stews are inclined to be a 
trifle greasy. Do not understand that I 
eschew them! I eat my three meals per 
diem entire; only, from an zsthetic point of 
view, the breakfast is the least lovely of the 
lot. Dinners are generally good—baked po- 
tatoes, bread and coffee, as before, and some 
meat and gravy. Suppers are variable. Gen- 
erally we get fried pork and heavy gravy. 
It’s not bad. 

Yesterday K and I applied for a “pass” 
from twelve noon to twelve midnight. This 
was granted, and we turned to for our morn- 
ing. The horses were watered and let out to 
pasture, the camp and our tents were picked 
up and put to rights, and then the formal 
work of the day was over. We washed up, 
shaved, brushed heads, teeth, shoes, and 
clothes. I wrote a letter or two, and then had 
an hour and a half sleep before dinner at 11:45. 
Corned beef and cabbage was the menu— 
thought to be very delicious. We started out 
a little after one, and took our free cars down 
to the docks, where we wanted to see some 
British seamen’s apprentices we had met two 
days before. Their sailing packet, however, 
was too far out in the stream, and so we 
missed them. We went over a boat or two 
and looked at a couple of transports, which 
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will probably leave this week. but without us 
on board. 

We took a horse, cable, and electric line 
out to the Sutro Baths—famous in song and 
story. I enjoyed a good swim in the warmed 
salt water, while K—— looked on from above. 
We have been in the bay right off the Pre- 
sidio a number of times, but the water is very 
cold, and precious little of it goes a long ways. 
After the bath we wandered about the Cliff 
House, out on the grand black rocks, the 
spray breaking in clouds. We wended our 
way back to town, got a nice little dinner at 
a dairy restaurant, and went to the First 
Church. 

I met K-—— after the service, and we were 
quite tired, and sleepy enough to go home 
and get to sleep shortly after ten, thus losing 
two hours of our precious “ pass.” We sleep 
on the ground with a coating of straw, a rubber 
blanket, and a woolen blanket under us. It is 
right comfortable, and I find in the morning 
that I have not moved allnight. We have a 
good deal of « misty ” weather, specially in the 
evening and early morning, but the hillside 
where we tent is dry enough, the ground 
being hard and drying off the minute the rain 
stops. I am writing this between two and 
three in the p.m. We have just finished car- 
bine drill of an hour, and have nothing to do 
until “stables” at 4:20, when we go out, 
catch the horses, ride them bareback down 
to water, feed and groom them, dine our- 
selves, and get fixed up—all by six o'clock. 


June 21. 

Captain W: ’s troop “G” has come 
into camp, and is located behind us. It 
makes quite a showing on the hillside. One 
small disadvantage is that the whole two 
hundred of us have to wash at one hydrant; 
it is just a trifle crowded. .. . 

Mrs. L ’s suggestion about netting and 
hammocks is good, but not quite practicable. 
If the latter are desirable, the Government 
will provide them, as has been done with the 
Cuban army. The burden of a large kit is 
very great, as it all takes so much time and 
care in addition to the actual lifting. . . . 








June 23. 

Wednesday you did not hear from me be- 
cause I was “out at dimner.” Some nice 
people, Mr. and Mrs. F , middle-aged 
and very kindly, asked us to take supper with 
them. Eight of us went, and we had a very 
pleasant evening. The F s have been 
out to camp several times; in fact, that is the 
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way we got acquainted. They have brought 
the crowd fruit and papers and a cup of 
jelly. They are people of moderate means 
who live in a tiny little flat. Their dining- 
room was just full with ten, and Mrs. F 
had hardly room to move in and out to bring 
in her supper. 





Santa Rosa, June 26. 

K , unfortunately, could not accompany 
me on my thirty-six hours’ leave of absence. 
He reported on the sick-list yesterday, and 
went down to the hospital. They kept him 
there, and declared he had the mumps. They 
would not let me see him when I went to 
take him some things he needed. It israther 
trying, but I imagine that he will not be shut 
up for more than three or four days. I may 
come down with the same disease, but I 
doubt it, as I have given no sign so far. In 
any case it is no matter for tears! 

Yesterday came the Spanish Testament. 
Thank you for it. I am looking up a good 
instruction book. 





The Presidio of San Francisco, June 27. 
Such a bunch of mail as I found here on 
my return last night! I did not read them, 
as I had no light, but wakened before reveille 
this A.M. My friends are more than good, 
The four transports sailed past us to-day, amid 
much whistling and cannon-booming. 
June 29. 
The time I have for reading is very small. 
I have not yet begun on the Spanish Testa- 
ment. I am looking forward to talking the 
language. ~ 
June 30. 
It is very warm here in the middle of the 
day, but the nights are cool. The Major 
inspected us this morning, and we signed the 
pay-roll, which means that we get paid off 
some time within the next thirty days. The 
word from K in the hospital is good 
mumps progressing favorably. The doctor 
told me he would probably be out this week. 
July 1. 
We had an addition to our mounted dril 
to-day in the shape of hurdle-jumping—plain 
first, then with crossed stirrups, and then 
with crossed stirrups, reins on neck, and arms 
folded. Itwas exciting, and really good fun. 
I think I would like hunting. Itis very warm. 
July 3. 
It is the evening hour between supper and 
“retreat.” After that event I am going 
down town tochurch. This morning I had 
“mounted pass,” and, with another fellow, 
H , had a beautiful ride in the Golden Gate 
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Park. We had to be back at ten to be vac- 
cinated. Yesterday afternoen from twelve to 
five we had target practice. The distances 
were 200, 300, and 350 yards. We had five 
rounds at each distance, standing, sitting, 
kneeling, and lying down. I did not do very 
well, but I was satisfied, as it was the first 
time, and “there were others.” The gun 
has a very short, sharp report, and a remark- 
ably small recoil. To-day K came out of 
the hospital, and I think he is going to be 
all right. It is very nice to have him back. 

What do you think of a kodak camera? 
I could make use of it here, and also on the 
ship and in Manila. The pictures I would 
send back to you by post, to be developed 
and printed. I could not get down town 
yesterday afternoon to get my Spanish gram- 
mar outfit. I will as soon as I can get off by 
daylight. 

To-morrow is the glorious Fourth. I am 
on guard from 8:30 till 8:30 Tuesday morn- 
ing, so it may be the 5th before I can write 
again. I will tell you how I like walking 
post. I think I am just about acclimated. I 
am feeling splendidly. 
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July 5. 
Still too sleepy from my guard to write. 
I'll try to put more meat in to-morrow’s. 


July 6. 

To-night I shall telegraph you of our prob- 
able sailing for Manila on next Monday, via 
the Peru, or possibly the Pueblo. This infor- 
mation is correct, as I got it this afternoon 
from Major Kellogg, who sent for me. He 
will be in command of the expedition. To- 
day I have been on “herd guard.” It was 
beautiful. I rode my good Buster out on the 
hills back of our camp overlooking the beau 
tiful bay. The day was overcast and rather 
cold, but it was not uncomfortable. There 
is good time on “ post” and “ grazing” guard 
to think, and I have thoroughly enjoyed it. 
My “post-guard ” was on our picket-line, 
looking out for the horses. While I was on 
my two night watches, eight of the horses 
got loose. It keptme amused catching them. 
The grazing guard is four mounted men, 
herding the fifty horses. The beasts herd 
well, so that I got several naps under the 
sage-brush. 


Party Government in Japan 
By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


called to the organization of the Japanese 

Diet which met last May at the summons 
of the Ito Ministry. The party affiliations of 
the new President of the lower house seemed 
to indicate a critical, but, on the whole, 
favorable, attitude toward the administration. 
The cable has, however, brought us the news 
of the resignation of Marquis Ito and the 
formation, on the recommendation of the 
retiring Premier, of a distinctly party ministry 
under the leadership of Count Okuma. The 
new Minister-President, as the Premier is 
called, has been for many years an earnest 
advocate of the British system of parlia- 
mentary government, and is at the same time 
aman of conspicuous ability. He has had 
large experience in previous administrations, 
especially in the Foreign Office. and we may 
well believe that the nation will be wisely 
led during this first essay at party govern- 
ment. We are told that Marquis Saigo and 
Viscount Katsura, Ministers of Military and 
Naval Affairs respectively, hold over from 
the last Cabinet 
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The readers of The Outlook are aware 
that, while this recognition of the supremacy 
of the lower house of the Diet came as a 
surprise even to those well versed in Japan- 
ese affairs, it has for the past two years 
been very plain that it could not be long 
delayed. Each successive Ministry has 
shown its dependence upon parliamentary 
support and has resigned just so soon as this 
support has been withdrawn, though refusing 
to acknowledge its responsibility to the rep- 
resentations of the people. Hardly more 
than a year ago the writer happened to be 
present during a conversation between Mar- 
quis Ito and a Canadian reporter, and was 
interested to hear the emphatic denial on the 
part of the Marquis of any tendency toward 
party government, notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that the Marquis himself had 
recently left office simply because the Liberal 
party with which his administration was 
allied had lost the control of the Diet. Last 
December he again became Minister-Presi- 
dent, in the hope of renewing the alliance 
with the Liberal party. This hope being 
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lost, he is now convinced of the necessity of 
a frank acknowledgment of the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry. This is a confession 
that the Russian system embodied in the 
written Constitution of Japan is no longer 
workable. The Constitution, however, will 
not be changed, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Ministers will any of them 
be members of the lower house. They must, 
however, be acceptable to the party in con- 
trol, and will be as really responsible to it as 
their compeers in Great Britain. 

The importance of this change can hardly 
be overestimated. The struggle in its behalf 
has so largely absorbed the attention of the 
statesmen of Japan that many pressing ques- 
tions of administrative reform have received 
scant consideration. The way is now open 
for all such neglected business. In spite of 
the fear often expressed lest untried men 
should be brought into high positions through 
the heat of party strife, it is the writer’s con- 
viction that the new men who will now enter 
the Cabinet will be found, on the whole, better 
fitted for the responsibilities of office than 
those whom they displace—they will, as a 
rule, be in sympathy with modern life, and 
amenable to the public sentiment of Japan 
and of the world. Many of them will be 
university graduates who have traveled more 
or less widely in foreign lands. They will 
unite high ideals regarding administrative 
reform with sufficient experience in the Diet 
and out of it to render them worthy of the 
highest positions. 

It is not alone in national politics that the 
significance of this change is deserving of 
attention. It is really an index of the force 
of that Anglo-Saxon environment in which 
the Japanese nation is placed. Marquis Ito 
and his advisers, both native and foreign, 
have believed that, on the whole, German 
institutions would be found most easily adapt- 
able to the needs of Japan. Accordingly, 
the National Constitution was, as has been 
said, largely a copy of that of Russia, while 
the system of local administration, of educa- 
tion, the organization of the army, the codes 
of civil and criminal procedure, etc., if not 
distinctly German, all show the impress of 
German thought. This is not said by way 
of disparagement, for they are in their way 
admirable, but they are more or less attempts 
to guide the development of the nation with- 
out due regard to harmony with what the 
writer has called its Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ment, 
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It should not be forgotten that when Japan 
was opened in 1859 to foreign residence and 
trade, she was on the eve of a political and 
social revolution ; for the movement which led 
to the abolition of feudalism in 1868 was 
even then in progress. This great revolu- 
tion, which shook the very foundations of 
society, left the nation in a plastic condition, 
and unusually susceptible to external influ- 
ences. Foreigners came in considerable 
numbers to the open ports, and formed, so 
far as the Japanese Government was con- 
cerned, autonomous communities within the 
Empire. The inconvenience of such zmperia 
in imperio stimulated the movement for ad- 
ministrative reform, for it was hoped that, if 
the laws were brought into reasonable har- 
mony with Western standards, the Japanese 
Government would be allowed to assume 
jurisdiction over these foreign residents. 
The effect of this condition of affairs in 
increasing the susceptibility of the nation to 
foreign influences cannot be too much em- 
phasized. 

These communities, though embracing rep- 
resentatives of many races and tongues, have 
been made up chiefly of British and Ameri- 
cans, who constitute, roughly speaking, two- 
thirds of the foreign residents. The English 
language and English law—common to both 
British and Americans—are conspicuous in 
the life of the open ports. Probably fifty 
Japanese speak English to one who speaks 
German‘or French. The shops of Tokyo 
are filled with English books. Schools for 
instruction in English are found in every im- 
portant town, while in the large cities their 
name is legion. Under these circumstances, 
it was natural for the public sentiment of 
Great Britain and the United States to be 
focused in the foreign communities to a 
degree almost unknown elsewhere ; while, as 
has been already noticed, Japan had so far 
broken with her past as greatly to weaken 
her power of resistance. Her people soon 
came to appreciate the deep respect for per- 
sonal liberty manifest in the administration 
of the British and American consular officials. 
The history of English institutions was more 
accessible to them than any other because of 
their readier use of the English language, and 
because the spirit of those institutions was 
daily exhibited before their eyes. There was 
and is much in the life of those communities 
which cannot be too severely condemned, 
but the grave defects could not blind intelli- 
gent men to the value of the liberty to which 
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these defects were incident. As time went 
on, the influence of English thought in- 
creased, as a result of an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with English literature, both old and 
new. Some of this was read in the original, 
but more perhaps in Japanese reproductions, 
which have been spread far and wide. 

The missionary work has served, not con- 
sciously on the part of the missionaries, but 
none the less truly, to cultivate the same sym- 
pathy with the dominant thoughts of our 
literature. About three-fourths of the mis- 
sionaries are British or Americans. Some 
of them, it is true, have regretted the evident 
tendency toward the parliamentary system of 
England, but still even these men have been 
exponents of the same ideas, and have, so 
far as they were known, strengthened the 
very movement they deplored. 

It is a mistake to suppose that these influ- 
ences work within anarrow circle. Through 
the common schools and the ubiquitous daily 
press they are felt by many in the humblest 
walks of life. During the last Presidential 
campaign the writer was traveling with 
friends in the mountains near Kyoto, when 
one of the chair coolies employed by the 
party asked for information regarding Bryan 
and McKinley, and their respective financial 
theories. He knew perfectly well that the 
policy of the United States regarding gold 
and silver was to be determined by a popular 
election, and this knowledge awakened the 
desire for a share in the life of his own 
nation. 

Frequent mails and daily telegrams in con- 
nection with the daily press have kept Japan 
in touch with the life of the Western world to 
an extent hardly appreciated even by the 
majority of foreign residents in Yokohama 
and Tokyo; while the predominance of 
the British and American elements, both 
among the merchants and in the large mis- 
sionary body, has made their united influence 
far and away superior to that of all other 
nationalities combined, and has rendered it, 
one might almost say, a decisive factor in 
the life of new Japan. The public sentiment 
of Great Britain and America, which has been 
brought to bear upon Japan through the 
foreign residents and the public press, is the 
efficient cause of this great reform which is 
to change the face of the National Govern- 
ment. It has given Japan an essentially free 
press and the privilege of assembly, with the 
promise of yet greater freedom in these re- 
spects, There are also indications that the 
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same public sentiment is to bring about im- 
portant improvements in the system of legal 
procedure. Even during the so-called reac- 
tion, this rapprochement between the political 
sentiment of Japan and that of England and 
America has gone on without perceptible 
check, and, so far as can be foreseen, the con- 
ditions upon which it depends are permanent. 
In the permanence of these conditions we 
have ample guarantee of the permanence of 
the movements which they have fostered. 
These movements, while they doubtless do 
not make for uniformity, do make unquestion- 
ably, the writer thinks, for harmony with the 
great principles which underlie our Anglo- 
Saxon institutions. 

Here lies the ground for confidence in the 
future, not merely of Japanese politics and 
social reforms, but also of Christianity. The 
missionary statistics are certainly hopeful. 
The growth of the Christian community, both 
in members and social influence, has been 
gratifying. There are in Japan, including 
Roman and Greek Catholics, in round num- 
bers, 115,000 enrolled Christians, represent- 
ing a Christian community of, say, 225,000— 
certainly not a small body as the result of 
less than forty years of missionary effort. 
But greater far than the numerical success 
is the evidence of the rapidly growing influ- 
ence of the public sentiment of Christian 
lands. No one who believes that that senti- 
ment is to be controlled by the Gospel of 
Christ can doubt what its influence in Japan 
is to be. There may be present discourage- 
ments, but the growing harmony between the 
governing thoughts of the Japanese people 
and the standards of thought and action in 
Western lands can mean nothing else to the 
Christian than the triumph of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 


The Heart 


Translated from the German of Hermann Neumann 
by Mary Sicard Jenkins 
The heart has chambers twain, 
Wherein dwell 
Joy and her fellow, Pain. 


If Joy wakes in her cell, 
Pain slumbers, 
And no sounds his presence tell, 


Oh, Joy, thy shout restrain ! 
Speak softly, 
Lest thou awaken Pain. 














The Seven Ages of Man: Childhood’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


‘| \HE story of Samuel has passed into 
song and story. It is familiar to 
us all. The Children of Israel had 

come into the Promised Land ; but no temple 

had been built. Many of the people were 
still living in tents, and the houses were of 

the simplest. The Church of God was a 

tent, as it had been in the wilderness— 

ornate, elaborate, rich, splendid with a kind 
of barbaric splendor, but very simple in its 
structure. It was divided into two unequal 
portions by hangings, the innermost of 
these the Holy of Holies, where was the 
high priest and where were kept the tables 
of the law. To this Tabernacle came the 
pious Israelites once a year to offer special 
service. To this came a mother, from an 
empty home and with an aching heart, pray- 
ing with moving lips but with unuttered 
voice, much as we have seen the Roman 

Catholic pray in the cathedral, and so intent 

upon her devotions and so careless of all 

about her that the old priest mistook her for 

a drunker woman, and rebuked her. When 

she answered, with pathos, that she was 

only sore at heart because she wa: a child- 
less wife, the heart of the old priest was 
touched, and he gave her his benediction. 

To her, and in answer to her prayers, a child 

was born, and so soon as it was possible the 

mother brought the babe to the tabernacle 
to dedicate him to the Lord. As God has 
given him to me, she said, I give him back. 

And so soon as it was possible to take him 

from the mother’s care he came to the taber- 

nacle to dwell with Eli and make it thence- 
forth his home. It marks the curious sim- 
plicity of the age, marks also the tender 
teeling of the good old priest for this little 
boy, that he made up a cot for him in the 

Holy of Holies, where in the later history only 

the high priest could enter, and he only once 

ayear. I am not fond of tracing types in the 

Old Testament, and yet it has sometimes 

seemed to me that in this little cot for little 

Samuel, made up in the very Holy of Holies, 

which only the high priest could enter fcr 

special service, and he only once a year, 
there is a hint of that truth of which I spoke 
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last Sunday night, that the little children are 
the nearest to the heart of the heavenly 
Father. 

The years went on. Samuel, growing to 
man’s estate, grew to be one of the great 
figures in Israel’s history. When he came 
to the temple, there were no laws in Israel. 
Every man did what was right in his own 
sight. When he died, the monarchy had been 
established; and he who had given tardy 
and reluctant consent to its establishment 
had dedicated the first king, chosen by 
the people, and subsequently the second 
king, chosen by Jehovah. From him there 
came forth a long line of prophets, not by 
ecclesiastical appointment, not by family 
inheritance, but by that succession which is 
more sacred than either—successive spiritual 
gifts from God. For the three centuries 
following Moses, who was more lawgiver 
than prophet, there had been no prophet 
until the time of Samuel. But from his time 
to the close of the canen there is scarcely a 
year, certainly not a half-century, in the 
Israelitish history in which there were not 
some prophets like Samuel, speaking the 
word of the Lord. And when in his old age 
he gathered the people together and gave to 
them what was apparently the last public 
utterance he ever made, there is something 
pathetic in the simplicity of his appeal to 
their knowledge of him : 

And now, behold, the king walketh before you : 
and I am old and gray-headed; and, behold, my 
sons are with you: and I have walked before you 
from my childhood unto this day. Behold, here 
Iam: witness against me before the Lord, and 
before his anointed: whose ox have I taken? 
or whose ass have I taken? or whom have 1 
defrauded ? whom have I eppressed ? or of whose 
hand have 1 received any bribe to blind mine 
eyes therewith ? and I will restore it you. And 
they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of 
any man’s hand. And he said unto them, The 
Lord is witness against you, and his anointed is 
witness this day, that ye have not found aught in 
mine hand. And they answered, He is witness. 

This man, who was the founder both of 
a kingdom and of a line of prophets when 
he was old and gray-headed, could point 
to the record of his life; and all the peo- 
ple said, This is an honest man. Not 
easy, this, in public life even in our own day, 
but still more difficult in the Orient in the 
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olden time. And the secret of this so noble 
life, this life that was an example of integrity 
in a corrupt age and among a corrupt people, 
is in that story which we have read together 
this evening, of the early dedication of the 
boy. Itisin the purpose and the direction of 
life that the secret of life is always to be 
found. So with this incident and this life 
before us, I come here to-night to ask you 
two fundamental questions. 

First, What will you do with your life? 
This is the most fundamental question any 
man can ask himself; far more important 
than the question, What shall I believe ?>— 
though that is not insignificant; far more 
important than the question, What church 
shall I go to? and What kind of worship 
shall I engage in?—though that is not unim- 
portant. The most profound religious ques- 
tion that any man can ask himself is this: 
What shall I do with myself? And I think 
we shall find that the answers to that 
question resolve themselves practically into 
three. 

In the first place, there are a great many 
men who have never answered the question 
at all. They have never resolved to do any- 
thing with their lives. They are simply 
drifting. The boy has never had direction 
given to his life by his father or his mother 
or his teacher. He has drifted through 
school, living from day to day, barely doing 
work enough to get safely and comfortably 
through. He has drifted, perhaps, into col- 
lege, because his father sent him there and it 
is reputable to go to college, with no definite 
purpose either to get study or fun out of it. 
He has been simply sent there. He has drifted 
through his college course, never once asking 
himself what he is there for, or what he is 
going to get out of the course; and when he 
graduates and takes his diploma, he is as un- 
certain as when he entered, whether he will 
be a lawyer, or a doctor, or a minister, or a 
politician, or a business man. He drifts into 
some business, and in it drifts along in the 
same easy-going way. He does so much 
work as is required of him—now by his em- 
ployer, now by his own necessities, now by 
the exigencies a family puts upon him. But 
he never puts to himself directly the ques- 
tion, Whatam I herefor? Whatam I going 
to do with myself? He never knows. 

In the second category are the men who 
practically say to themselves, I am going to 
see how much I can get out of my life. 
This self-seeking answer takes on different 


forms according to different temperaments. 
One man is strong in his appetite, and the 
answer of his life is, I will see how much 
pleasure I can get out of life. Another man 
is strong in his acquisitiveness, and he says 
to himself, I will see how much money I can 
make; and he gives himself to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Another man is strong in his 
approbativeness, and he says to himself, I 
will see how much social prestige in society. 
how much fame in the world, I can get out 
of life. Another man is strong in his self- 
esteem, and he says to himself, I will see how 
much power I can get out of life, how much 
to minister to my pride. But all of these 
men are practically giving the same sub- 
stantial answer to their question—What shall 
I do with my life? The answer: I will min- 
ister to myself. The self-seeker goes into 
business, and in the choice of his business, 
and in every business transaction, the ques- 
tion is never with him, How can I serve 
mankind? but, Howcan I make the most for 
myself? He goes into politics. He is still. 
as the saying is, “on the make.” Whether 
he is a Republican or a Democrat or a Pro- 
hibitionist or an Independent, he is seeking 
for office or influence or fame for himself. 
He marries; it is not that he may put a 
strong arm around some one else. not that 
he may pour out his life for another life, 
not that he may carry the burden of an- 
other on his shoulders; it is that he may 
get some one to minister to him, some beauti- 
ful toy in his parlor, some cheap servant in 
his kitchen, some one who will minister to 
his eye or to his ear or to his stomach. He 
goes to church, but still the question with 
him is not, Where can I serve? but, Where 
can I get? Where will he get the finest 
music? where the most attractive ora- 
tory? where the best entrance into soci- 
ety? where the most clients? or the most 
patients? or the most customers? or where 
find the best place for his marriageable 
daughters? If he approaches the ques- 
tion of personal religion, it is in the same 
spirit. If he goes to his minister, the ques- 
tion is, What will religion do forme? What 
can the Bible do for me? What can the 
Church do for me? Nay, if he takes up the 
great questions of theology, the profound 
problems of human life, still the question is 
the same: How do I know that God is good ? 
what has he done for me? And so he makes 
this me, this little me, this insignificant me, 
this unworthy 7ve, the center of the universe ; 
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and all the stars shall revolve around me, and 
God himself be measured by what he does 
for me. 

In the third category is the man who 
gives to this question the answer: I will give 
myself to the highest life, the noblest service ; 
I will give myself to my God and to my fel- 
low-men ; I will give myself to a life of use- 
fulness. This answer, whatever form it 
takes, is in spirit always the same—the an- 
swer of a man who goes into life with a 
purpose, and that purpose not centered on 
himself but centered on others. 

If we turn the pages of human history 
and go back into the past, we shall find in 
the records of heroism illustrations of this 
latter answer. We shall find it in that old 
story of Curtius. When the great cleft 
began to widen in the streets of Rome, and 
the Roman people went to their prophets 
saying, Tell us what shall we do to prevent 
this widening cleft that threatens to devour 
our city? they said, Find the most precious 
thing and throw it in. And the women gave 
jewelry, and the men their money, pictures, 
and statues; and still the cleft widened, 
until at last one noble man said, The 
noblest thing Rome has is a young man 
earnest of purpose and strong of heart; I will 
throw myself in; and, mounting his horse, he 
rode slowly down the street, while the multi- 
tude looked on, and drove into the abyss; and 
the abyss closed over, and he was seen no 
more; but Rome was saved. This same spirit 
of one who gives himself to his fellow-men is 
seen in the legend of Siddartha, living in his 
palace walled about from all pain and sorrow, 
so that no grief can approach him; but he 
hears the music of the wind on the olian 
harp interpreting the world’s sorrow, and he 
says to himself, I cannot stay in my palace 
while the world is weeping, and turns from 
his wife and child and parents and wealth 
and goes out, not that he may escape sorrow, 
but that he may plunge into and bear the 
burdens of humanity. It is seen—I will not 
attempt to open the pages of secular history, 
I turn only to two lives in sacred history—in 
that life of Moses, who, after he had spent 
forty years to little purpose, is called by God 
out of the burning bush to fulfill a great 
task and bear a great burden, and dreads it, 
and begs to be excused, but at last makes 
his choice and goes from his desert home and 
takes up the burden of his people, and carries 
it for forty years, bowed down by it, and yet 
carried through it by the grace of God. Itis 
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seen in that other life of Paul, the turning-point 
in whose career was the hour in which he 
said, What wilt thou have me to do? when he 
laid aside all the prestige and position he had, 
and all the pleasures of scholarship which 
belonged to him, and threw himself into a 
life of thankless toil, with valiant hope for 
the rescue of a perishing world. This is 
what it is to dedicate one’s self for others. 
Or I might turn to other great historic 
epochs, like the American Revolution, when 
George Washington gave himself to a cause 
that seemed to be well-nigh hopeless; or to 
that other scene, ever memorable in American 
history, when Abraham Lincoln made what I 
suppose is universally conceded to be the 
most eloquent speech for its length in any 
literature, ancient ormodern. The speech at 
Gettysburg was eloquent because there was 
in it the ring of this great note of dedication 
to a high and noble purpose, a dedication 
that came out of his own heart and therefore 
appealed not only to the audience there 
gathered, but to all American people in all 
times to come. “ We dedicate ourselves ”— 
that is the note—* We dedicate ourselves to 
liberty and to the Nation.” 

But I want to ask another question—and 
I can only ask it—When will you make this 
choice? The time to make it this little 
story of ours illustrates. Mothers, the time 
to make it is before the child is born! I 
think it is Holmes who has said that a man, 
to be well educated, should have his educa- 
tion begin two centuries before he is born, 
If one is to be well dedicated he should 
be dedicated before he is born. And the 
time to ratify the dedication is infancy. As 
we read this story of the mother who brings 
the little child as soon as it is weaned and 
gives it to God, we remember that other scene 
eleven centuries later when another mother 
brought her child to the Temple—hers to 
be the world’s Redeemer—and gave him to 
God. And herein we may see, as through 
little windows we see wide prospects, incident 
after incident of mothers consecrating their 
children to the service of God. 

How much depends on that early consecra- 
tion of a mother and a father! I remember 
many years ago—I was a college boy at the 
time—going down to visit a man who had 
the reputation of being the wickedest man 
in New York. I believe his name was John 
Allen. He put upon the table before us his 


little boy, and the little boy made a speech, 
and when the little boy had got*en through 
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the speech, the wickedest man in New York 
said: “I have two boys; this is the smart 
one, and I am going to make a politician of 
him; I have another boy who is not so 
smart, and I‘have sent him to his grand- 
mother, and I am going to make a minister 
of him.” I have wondered what might be 
the destiny of those two boys; the one 
boy brought up in the minister's family in 
the quiet country place; the other boy, with 
greater ability, brought up in one of the 
worst wards of New York to be a ward poli- 
tician. What a difference in the current of 
two lives started in such different directions ! 
You cannot start your child aright too soon, 


A Learned 
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nor dedicate him too early to noble and un- 
selfish living. 

Put these three questions before you and 
ask yourself the questions, Am I drifting? 
Am I serving myself? or am I giving my- 
self to God and my fellow-men? And if any 
of you are past middle life, if any are old 
men, remember that it is never too late to 
begin to live. Moses did not begin to live 
until he was eighty years old, nor Paul until 
he was thirty years old. It is never too 
late to begin to live, for no man really 
does begin to live until he has answered 
this question, What shall I make of my life? 
and has answered it aright. 


Fruit-Seller 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


IS fruit-stall is neither better nor 
H worse than the average. It faces 

the street—the most populous street 
of Nashville, Tennessee. In front there is 
an awning, at the back a sort of cavernous 
passageway, dim and dusty and a trifle 
musty, littered with boxes and crates, with a 
commonplace counter running down one 
side. 

The fruit-seller himself, by name Vincente 
Costello, has no outward suggestion of book- 
love or book-lore. He is tall, very stout, 
with a face that would be oval if it were not 
so plump. He has deep-set black eyes, a rosy 
color, very white teeth, and shiny black hair, 
which seems to exude oil. He is not voluble, 
even in the matterof bargaining. His voice 
is soft; his smile, when he smiles, somewhat 
languid and lurking. 

The smile comes, but does not broaden, 
when you ask him about his books. Always 
he has a big box of them underneath the 
counter. He reads, reads, what time the 
exigencies of business allow. Talking of 
what he reads is another matter. Direct 
efforts to draw him out always fail. The 
adroit have better luck. Two or three of 
them will stroll into earshot, and raise 
some knotty point of pronunciation, or deri- 
vation, or politics, or history, or biography. 
They argue it hotly, Vincente the while grow- 
ing more and more interested. At last he 
comes to the help of one side or the other, or 
oftener tells all hands flatly that they are in 
the wrong—and is able to prove it. 

Vincente reads and speaks fluently three 


languages—Italian, French,and English. He 
has also some smatterings of German. He 
owns almost the finest private library in the 
city. Six thousand-odd volumes are in it, 
not commonplace volumes either. He has 
rare old chronicles, French and Italian, many 
editions of Shakespeare, some of them mag- 
nificently illustrated. One is an _ Italian 
quarto, luxuriously bound in stamped leather. 
“ He would go in rags if he had not money 
for both books and clothes,” says the thrifty, 
dark-eyed Italian housewife, whose greatest 
delight, aside from her husband and chil- 
dren, is to keep the big bookcases spotlessly 
clean. 

There are a dozen Bibles in various texts ; 
Greek and Latin classics in the original 
tongue; Boileau, Moliére, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Guizot, Taine, Renan, Victor Hugo complete, 
and Imbert St. Amand, are some part of the 
French volumes. In Italian there are Dante 
and Ariosto and Petrarch, with their succes- 
sors, as remote as Gabriel d’Annunzio. _Ital- 
ian cyclopedias too, to supplement English 
ones, Italian histories, and lives of the Popes, 
and books of saints and martyrs—a true 
embarrassment of riches. 

There is an amazing dearth of fiction. Out- 
side a few Italian novels and the French 
masterpieces, there is only a set of Dickens. 
It is in forty-four volumes, with the original 
Cruikshank illustrations. It would fetch a 
big price. Tempting offers have been made 
for it. But Vincente Costello will not part 
with it for any man’s money. He gave it to 
his one daughter for a birthday present when 
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she was eleven. She is a bright, pretty girl, 
who hopes one day to be a famous pianiste. 
Her piano sits beside the biggest bookcase 
in the comfortable living-room. She prac- 
tices most of the time she is alone. Her 
mother goes often to the fruit-stall across the 
street and helps to serve customers when 
trade is brisk, or to set out the wares properly 
when the day is beginning. 

It would be a liberal education in English 
simply to read the English books of this 
library. The poets are there, from Chaucer 
to Swinburne and William Watson: the es- 
sayists, the historians. Carlyle ischeek by jowl 
with Robert Browning; Shelley lies peace- 
fully at the side of the Lake School. Matthew 
Arnold shoulders Christopher North. One 
whole great shelf is given up to dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, and books of reference. An- 
other shelf is sacred to Huxley, Darwin, Mill, 
Lyell, and Herpert Spencer. 

Vincente Costello has read them all. He 


‘has read very many of them more than once. 


He reads in every spare minute. If he wakes 
at night and cannot at once go to sleep, he 
gets a light and a book, and loses himself in 
the volume. He reads understandingly. It 
delights him to trace an idea or a discovery 
through all its ramifications. The stories 
which are history move and stir him to a de- 
gree which makes those which are only fiction 
seem poor and pale. But that is not the 
wonderful thing about him. The marvel is 
that he should have so fine a feeling for the 


best in literature, when he has had no sort of 
education. 

At twenty he could neither read nor write, 
and knew no language but Italian. He 
drifted to Nashville not so long after land- 
ing in the New World. Chance brought 
him in contact with a college professor—Dr. 
George S. Blackie—who became interested in 
him, taught him to read, and also the rudi- 
ments of English. From that he has gone 
forward, buying books, reading books, loving 
books—only the best books—adding one to 
another, until his house fairly overflows. 

All the while he has kept to the fruit-stall, 
which has likewise kept him. His home is 
comfortable, though wholly lacking in display. 
Besides the daughter, who is to be a mu- 
sician—maybe a famous composer—he has a 
son, a hustling young fellow, now in business 
for himself in Chicago. One of these days 
the young man may be a millionaire. If he 
is, he will be no more highly esteemed than 
is his father by the people of his adopted 
city. Among themselves they mention him 
with a certain affectionate pride. They take 
strangers to visit him, as one of the sights of 
the city. 

Therein they are right. Vincento Cos- 
tello, fruit-seller and savant, is worth any- 
body’s seeing. He is an object-lesson of the 
best sort. He demonstrates beyond perad- 
venture that the sweetness and light of 
thorough culture may but fit a man the bet- 
ter for any calling, even the lowliest. 


Christian Work in the Army 


The religious press of the country, without 
exception, is heartily sustaining the effort of 
the Army and Navy Christian Commission 
of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the effort to 
benefit the soldiers and sailors in camp and 
on the sea, There are over fifty tents, with 
from one to two trained secretaries in charge 
of each, in the various United States camps. 
There were lately twenty-one at Chickamauga, 
thirteen at Washington, eight at Tampa, four 
at Jacksonville, etc., etc., and additions are 
being made constantly. Large quantities of 
reading matter are being sent to these differ- 
ent stations. The New York “ Times” has 
generously donated thirty copies of its daily 
issue for this work. Other journals are doing 
likewise. “Army and Navy,” an eight-page 
bulletin of the Army and Navy Christian 


Commission of the Y. M. C. A., gives the 
following as the figures of the work at Camp 
Alger for a single day, there being at the 
time but nine tents in operation: Total at- 
tendance, 9,043; letters written, 4,944; at- 
tendance at Gospel meetings, 2,686 ; number 
accepting Christ, 57; number Bible classes, 
5; attendance at the same,130. There have 
been at Camp Alger twelve tents and twenty- 
five secretaries. During three weeks of the 
work at Camp Lee, Va., over one hundred 
men publicly accepted Christ as their Saviour. 
In this connection it is worth recording that 
Lieutenant Hobson, who sank the Merrimac 
at the entrance of Santiago Harbor, was an 
active member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis while a student there, and 
served as President during the year 1888. 
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Our National Origins ' 


The last few years have given us many 
books on early Pilgrim history. In this field, 
of course, the work of John Fiske is almost 
unique, but there have been other books, per- 
haps not quite so well known, which are inter- 
esting and important. Among them may be 
mentioned “The Pilgrim Fathers,” by John 
Brown, D.D., of Bedford ; “ Puritanism,” by 
the Rev. J. Gregory, of Edinburgh; “ Puri- 
tanism,” by the Rev. E. H. Byington. D.D. ; 
and, last and by no means least, a little book 
by Dr. Griffis, who is well known as an au- 
thor on three distinct subjects. More than 
any other American except Lafcadio Hearn 
he has helped to imtroduce Old Japan to this 
country and to the world. More than any other 
American except Motley he has popularized 
the history of Holland and of Dutch institu- 
tions. He has now. turned his attention to 
the Pilgrim history. Ina measure his studies 
in the history of Holland had fitted him for 
this werk. The book is the result of wide 
study and repeated personal investigations 
in England, Holland, and the United States. 
Its object is to show what the Pilgrims were, 
and what influences were around them in 
their old homes in the eastern counties of 
England, afterward during the twelve years 
of their stay in Holland, and still later after 
their landing at Plymouth. There are a few 
points in this latest production by Dr. Griffis 
which call for criticism. The tone of the 
book is too self-conscious and too familiar. 
The attempt to be popular at times is over- 
done. 

No fault can be found with the well-known 
opinions of Dr. Griffis concerning the influ- 


ence of the Dutch on the Pilgrims, although | 


there may be a wide difference of opinion 
as to whether all his conclusions are well 
founded. His point of view is distinctly that 
of a Dutchman. The truth probably lies 
somewhere between the usual English writers 
on this subject and those who present the 
Dutch side. While Dr. Griffis does not write 
with a judicial temper, it is true that this is 
probably the best work for general reading 
on this subject which has yet been published 
nour country. If it were more judicial, it 


ci ims in their Three Homes. By William 


emsve Gri Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.75. 





might be less popular. Other books are more 
scholarly, and, from the point of view of 
specialists, more valuable. But none which we 
have seen are so well adapted for the average 
reader. With some points we might take issue, 
as when, for instance, the author makes Brad- 
ford second to Brewster as a Pilgrim leader. 
Brewster's place was undoubtedly more prom- 
inent at first, but afterward Bradford was 
surely chief. Dr. Griffis was more fortunate 
than some travelers in easily finding the 
place from which the Speedwell sailed. The 
location is now well known—but not easy to 
find. The book is picturesque, clear, and 
abounds in comparisons between Dutch his- 
tory and Japanese, and contrasts between 
the old and newer civilizations, which are 
both illuminating and instructive. While 
not so elaborate as “ The Mikado’s Empire,” 
nor of such thrilling interest as “ Brave Little 
Holland.” “The Pilgrims in their Three 
Homes ” is a worthy companion of Dr. Grif- 
fis’s other books, and one that should be widely 
read in these days when so much attention is 
being given to early American history. 


The Divine Immanence ' 


This volume is suggestive and interesting, 
but not comprehensive. It illuminates the 
subject, but does not shine through it. The 
author does not seem to us to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the thought-movement which he 
undertakes to interpret, nor to perceive the 
problems which it involves, still less to offer 
any solution of them. 

The movement of thought of the last quar- 
ter-century has been certainly toward the 
doctrine of divine immanence. It has colored 
literature as well as revolutionized theology 
and modified religious experience. Words- 
worth’s poetry is full of the immanence of 
God in nature; Robert Browning is equally 
full of the immanence of God in man; and 
the religious note of Tennyson is the higher 
pantheism. Science has revealed the in- 
dwelling of God; poetry has interpreted the 
revelation. Tyndall’s theories concerning 
the promise and potency of life in matter, and 
the more modern definition of matter as itself 





1 The Divine Immanence: An Essay on the Spirit- 
ual Significance of Matter. By J. Jllingworth, 
author of “ Personality, Human oe Divine.” The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $ 
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a form of force, furnish the background of 
fact for the more than fancies of Wordsworth, 
Browning, and Tennyson. In theology the 
cold deism of the eighteenth century has 
given place to a mystical theism in the nine- 
teenth. The danger to faith then was in the 
notion of an absentee God, it is now from 
the notion of an impersonal God ; it was then 
from a scientific rationalism, it is now from an 
unintelligible mysticism. Thomas Paine talk- 
ing a philosophy which could not feed rever- 
ence or love was the prophet of the one epoch ; 
Oriental mystics talking a philosophy which 
not only cannot be reconciled with the deeper 
facts of life, but cannot even be stated in 
self-consistent forms, are the prophets of the 
other. 

We need a volume which will treat this 
phenomenon historically, philosophically, 
comprehensively ; which will trace its effects 
in science, literature, theology, and the 
religious life. This is not such a volume. 
It is ecclesiastical rather than philosophical 
or historical. The author treats the subject 
of divine immanence in nature with a clear- 
ness and vigor which leads the reader to ex- 
pect much from the volume. He shows that 
immanence and transcendence are not incon- 
sistent ; that the two really involve and require 
each other; that each is the half-truth which 
sets the mind looking for the other half- 
truth. But when he passes from the divine 
immanence in nature to the divine imma- 
nence in man, he loses sight of the philosophic 
problems involved. If God is zz man, what 
becomes of human personality, of human 
responsibility? Whatis sin? How is God 
not responsible for sin? These questions 
are not even stated, much less answered. 
The only divine immanence in man which 
our author recognizes, or does more than 
barely recognize, is the immanence of God 
in Jesus Christ. The relation of such imma- 
nence to incarnation, miracles, sacraments, 
he discusses at some length. But how one 
personality can be zw another personality, 
and what effect this changed conception of 
the relation of God to man has and must 
have on the doctrines of sin, revelation, 
redemption, he does not consider. The book 
which the Church needs on the Divine 
Immanence has yet to be written. 


Edmund Kean’s autograph letters brought 
good prices at the recent sale of Charles 
Kean’s library and relics in London. The 
last letter to his wife, in which he said, “ Let 
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us be no longer fools; come home ; forget 
and forgive. If I have erred, it was my head, 
not my heart,” brought $147. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending July 15. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


One of the most beautiful and interesting 
of memorial volumes is that entitled Varra- 
tive of Events Connected with the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration of Trinity Church, New 
York, in May,1897. (James Pott & Co., New 
York.) As the services in connection with 
that notable anniversary were fittingly ornate 
and impressive, this volume is as fitting a 
tribute. The celebration of the founding of 
Trinity Parish was much more than a merely 
local and religious affair. There is no other 
parish in America the history of which is so 
well known and so interwoven with our coun- 
try’s story, and to-day there is no other relig- 
ious foundation in America more active in 
good works than it. The present volume 
will be welcome to the great crowds which 
attended the octave of services, and the 
memory of -those services will be made clearer 
by the publication of the sermons and ad- 
dresses from the many eminent men who 
graced those occasions with their presence. 
In addition we have historical sketches of 
the parish and of its present activities. As 
the decoration of the church was on an un- 
precedented scale, it is appropriate that a 
sketch of its plan should be introduced here, 
and also of the order of music. The book is 
adorned with many portraits and views, and 
with a colored plan of the decorations. 

The Gospel According to St. John, with 
Notes Critical and Practical, by the Rev. 
M. F. Sadler, is open to the criticism given 
in this column, June 25, to the same editor’s 
“ Mark” and “ Luke.” In his treatment of 
John’s Gospel, the theories of Sacramental- 
ism and Sacerdotalism are set forth fully and 
vigorously: “An unbaptized man, no matter 
how spiritual, must receive baptism, or he 
cannot be accounted in it [the kingdom of 
God}.” (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The Student Missionary Appeal is more 
than a memorial volume of the addresses at 
the third International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
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Missions held last February at Cleveland. 
Were it only this, it would be much as read- 
ers of The Outlook’s special report of that 
event will be disposed to admit. But the 
collection, which includes the addresses at the 
sectional as well as the general meetings, and 
thus makes the entire proceedings available 
for the first time even to those who attended 
the Convention, has been carefully indexed. 
It is thus a handy reference-book for those 
who are in quest of the latest facts and views 
on all parts of the missionary field and all 
points of the missionary problem. The pub- 
lication of this, the most important of the 
society’s issues thus far, is a sign of the 
increasing momentum of the movement. 
(The Student Volunteer Movement, Bancroft 
Building, West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York.) 

A Young Man's Difficulties with His Bible 
is a small volume of lectures given by the 
Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D., in successive pas- 
torates, and now issued in a revised and 
enlarged edition. We learn from its preface 
that the book has been much called for, and 
has confirmed the faith of many. Quite as 
many, we think, need nowadays a different 
treatment of the subject. No definition of 
inspiration can stand that does not clearly 
distinguish it from inerrancy of statement. 
The time has ceased when a scholarly apolo- 
gete can treat the story of Eden as historical 
fact, and claim that “our Lord indorsed” 
whatever the “Old Testament contains and 
“promised” whatever the Apostles wrote. 
(The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia.) 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
This elaborate work, which we shall notice 
more fully hereafter, is more valuable for its 
elaborate record of the facts bearing upon 
the subject than for its philosophizing there- 
on. The author restricts his definition of 
morality to other-regarding or altruistic 
emotions and actions, and finds these to be 
based in our vascular system. For the 
validity of our moral promptings we have 
only the authority of our consciousness, 
though this never reports to us the reality of 
things, but is all we have to go by, in in- 
stinctive reliance on a “ Panenergic Princi- 
ple” underlying the universe. (Two vol- 
umes. Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
and London.) 

Bible Characters: Gideon to Absalom. By 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. In this fresh series 
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of discourses, numbered XXVII. to XLVII., 
inclusive, the ethical and spiritual lessons 
derivable from Old Testament biography are 
treated on old and familiar lines with dexter- 
ous application to every-day experiences and 
modern characters. In their imaginativeness, 
suggestiveness, and evangelical point one 
recognizes qualities which befit Dr. Whyte’s 
eminence in the Scottish pulpit. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Thomas A, Janvier does not know how 
to tell a dull story ; he is one of the freshest 
and most entertaining writers of fiction in 
this country. In his latest story, which 
bears the engaging title 77 the Sargasso Sea, 
the hero is a recent graduate of a scientific 
institution, who by accident finds himself on 
the high seas in a slave-ship, and whose 
adventures culminate in a series of exciting 
accidents in the Sargasso Sea. There is a 
timeliness in the introduction of an old Span- 
ish treasure-ship, which supplies the hero at 
the right moment with the necessary funds. 
The story is vigorous and entertaining. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 

The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, The 
Fitz-Boodle Papers, Men’s Wives, Catherine, 
and the well-known description of Zhe Sec- 
ond Funeral of Napoleon, fill the pages of 
the fourth volume in the Biographical Edi- 
tionof Zhe Works of Thackeray now coming 
from the press of Harper & Brothers (New 
York), with Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction. 

Knarf Elivas,in his John Ship, Mariner, 
tells of a sailor’s life under Drake and Haw- 
kins, of the Spanish Inquisition, and of the 
destruction of the Armada. The personal 
adventures of John Ship are thrilling, and 
are told with simplicity and directness. Al- 
together, this is a very commendable novel 
of the semi-historical type. (The F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York.)——-From the same 
firm comes Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s Zhe 
Haunts of Men, a collection of short stories, 
good, bad, and indifferent. The author is a 
clever story-writer at his best, and that best 
in this book is the forceful, realistic presenta- 
tion of war incidents and tragedy; the worst 
is the attempt to rival Murger in a description 
of student life in Paris. 

The fiction inspired by Puritan history re- 
ceives a very pleasant addition in Ye Lyttle 
Salem Maide, by Pauline Mackie, a well- 
constructed and well-written tale of the witch- 
craft period, with pen-pictures of Cotton 
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Mather and other chief actors in that pathetic 
tragedy. The writer has succeeded in infus- 
ing into her story a good deal of the atmos- 
pheric quality, and she has therefore suc- 
ceeded in making her readers feel both aspects 
of the witchcraft delusion and oppression. 
This volume is very charmingly made, and is 
illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.. Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Andrew Lang is writing a romance 
of the last century in collaboration with an- 
other man. 


—Count Tolstoi completes his seventieth 
year next month, and there is talk in Russia 
of celebrating the event amid great rejoicing. 


—The memorial to Christina Rossetti, 
which Sir Edward Burne-Jones designed, was 
finished shortly before his death, and the 
carved work in which the paintings are to be 
placed will soon be erected in Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, London, where the poet’s 
prayers were said for nearly twenty years. 


—The “ Critic” announces that the ballot- 
ing of its readers for a subject for M. Brune- 
titre’s promised essay on some branch of 
contemporaneous French literature has re- 
sulted in a verdict for the drama. The editors 
have written to inform the distinguished 
critic of the result of the vote. It is stated 
in the same paper that M. Brunetiére expects 
to revisit America before long, as he is espe- 
cially desirous of seeing something of the 
great West, where interesting social and socio- 
logical conditions and experiments are to be 
observed, such as the student might search 
the Old World for in vain. 


—In Mr. Zangwill’s “ Without Prejudice ” 
we read: 


I was married in Ventnor, at least so I gather 
from the local newspapers, in whose visitors’ 
lists there figured the entry, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Zang- 
will.” Ido not care to correct it, because, the 
lady being my mother, it is perfectly accurate, 
and leads to charming misconceptions. “There, 
that’s he,” loudly whispered a young man, nudg- 
ing his sweetheart, “ and there’s his wife with 
him.” “That! Why, she looks old enough to 
be his mother,” replied the young lady. “ Ah!” 
said her lover, with an air of conscious virtue and 
a better bargain, “they’re awfully mercenary, 
these literary chaps.” The reverse of this hap- 
pened to a young friend of mine. He married 
an old lady who possessed a very large fortune. 
During the honeymoon his solicitous attentions 
to her excited the admiration of another old lady, 
who passed her life in a Bath-chair. ‘“ Dear me!” 
she thought, “ how delightful in these degenerate 


days to see a young man So attentive to his 
mother !” and, dying soon after, left him another 
large fortune. 


—Some heretofore unpublished fragments 
from R. L. Stevenson’s unfinished treatise on 
morals and conduct are printed in the 
London “Outlook.” One of these tells of 
his own change from idleness to industry : 


I remember a time when I was very idle; and 
lived and profited by that humor. [ have no 
idea why I ceased to be so, yet I scarce believe 
I have the power to return to it; it is a change 
of age. I made consciously a thousand little 
efforts, but the determination from which these 
arose came to me while I slept and in the way of 
growth. I have hada thousand skirmishes to 
keep myself at work upon particular mornings, 
and sometimes the affair was hot; but of that 
great change ef campaign which decided all this 
part of my life, and turned me from one whose 
business was to shirk into one whose busi- 
ness was to strive and persevere—it seems as 
though all that had been done by some one 
else. The life of Goethe affected me; so did 
that of Balzac, and some very noble remarks by 
the latter in a pretty bad book, ‘The Cousine 
Bette.” I dare say I could trace some other in- 
fluences in the change. All I mean is, that I 
was never conscious of a struggle, nor registered 
a vow, nor seemingly had anything personally to 
do with the matter. I came about like a well- 
handled ship. There stood at the wheel that 
unknown steersman we call God. 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 22 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sursum Corda. A Book of Praise. Edited by Professor 
E. H. Johnson, D.D., and the Rev. E. E. Ayers. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Milton, John. Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and 
Lycidas. Edited by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. | 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Ancient Mariner. 
Edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs. ae 
Landor, Walter Savage, Selections from the Writings of. 
Edited by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. The Atheneum 
Press Series. a, 
=, —- Silas Marner. Edited by R. Adelaide 


itham. 
Weed, Clarence Moores. Seed-Travelers. 
’ _ HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Davis, Varina Anne Jefferson. A Romance of Summer 


eas. $1.25. 

Thackeray, William Mahepesse. The Memories of 
Barry Lyndon, —. The Fitz-Boodle Papers, etc. 
(The Biographical Edition. Vol.1V.) $1.50. | 

Hall, Gertrude. The Hundred and Other Stories, with 
Illustrations. $1.25. : 

Carleton, Will. Farm Ballads Illustrated. (New Edi- 


tion. 
Janvier, Thomas A. In the Sargasso Sea. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Schiller, Friedrich. Wilhelm Tell. Edited by Arthur 
H. Palmer. 
Dryden, John, mays onthe Drama. Edited by Will- 
iam Strunk, Jr. cts. 
THE LANING PRINTING CO.. NORWALK, O. 
Donovan, S. K. Where Will This Path Lead! 
THE MERSHON CO., NEW YORK 
ao Antranig. The Turk and the Land of Haig. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Reid, Christian. The Chase of an Heiress. $1. 

Trask, Spencer. Bowling Green Illustrated. 75 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Brown, Rev Charles R. Two Parables. $1.25. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 
Conferences 

Every year there are three Conferences 

held by the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 

ciations in different parts of the country— 

one at Asheville, N. C., one at Lake Geneva, 


Wis., and one at Northfield, Mass. The last 
one, at Northfield, closed Thursday evening, 
July 21. All three Conferences have been 
more largely attended this year than ever 
before. Both the Asheville and Geneva 
Conferences were marked by great interest 
in Bible study and missions. At Northfield, 
the idea of the Christian Student Movement 
in our own country, and also in the world, 
seemed to take hold of the young women 
with especial force. . One young woman gave 
$1,000 for the support of another college 
secretary, and another $150 towards the ex- 
penses of the National college work. A 
cablegram was received from Mr. John R. 
Mott, who has been attending the meeting 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
in Germany, saying that the Young Women's 
Christian Associations of America were ad- 
mitted to this Federation. This is the largest 
student body in the world. With the college 
department and the Bible work on a firmer 
basis than ever before, and with the increased 
interest of our largest women’s colleges, there 
is every reason to hope for a most prosperous 
year. A vast part of the field is yet untouched 
because of lack of workers and funds, but 
the Lord is surely in this work of the young 
women. There are at the present time 302 
college associations and 59 city associations. 
At Northfield there were fifty-two colleges 
represented, covering the territory from Bos- 
ton University to Colorado College, and from 
McGill University, Montreal, to Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College in Virginia. The 
largest delegation was from Smith—number- 
ing forty young women. There were twenty- 
one city associations also represented. The 
total attendance was over four hundred. 
Among the speakers were Chancellor Mc- 
Dowell, of Denver, Dr. Judson, of Brooklyn, 
Dr. C. I. Scofield, of Northfield, Mr. Moody, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. 
Gerald Dale, of Syria, and others. 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom 
This is an association of evangelical Chris- 
tians interested in the social aspects of 


Christianity, and pledged especially to the 
examination and propagation of the Scripture 
teachings regarding the kingdom of God. 
Its sixth annual Conference is to be held 
August 15, at Marlborough, N. Y., a village 
immediately north of Newburg, on the 
West Shore road. Several series of papers 
on important topics are announced, as, 
“ Liberty” in its various aspects, “ Social 
Leaders,” a variety of points in Biblical 
Ethics and Sociology, besides half a dozen 
papers on special subjects in sociology. 
Among those who will take part we find 
Professor W. N. Clarke, of Hamilton College; 
Professor N. Schmidt, of Cornell; the Rev. 
Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia; Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd, of Chicago; the Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, 
of New Zealand, and other men of note. 
The Rev. C. L. Carhart, of Marlborough, 
may be addressed by inquirers for lodging. 


A Notable Nova Scotia Gathering 

A correspondent writes that high-water 
mark was reached by the Congregational 
Union of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
in its fifty-first annual meeting held at Yar- 
mouth, N., S., July 5-11—the largest attend- 
ance, the most successful meetings, and the 
most encouraging outlook in the history of 
the Union. Among the representatives from 
outside the bounds of the Union who helped 
much by their inspiring words were the Rev. 
Alexander McGregor, Pawtucket, R. I.; the 
Rev. DeWitt S. Clark, D.D., Salem, Mass.; 
the Rev. Principal George, D.D., Montreal; 
the Rev. L. S. Crawford, Andover, Mass , 
missionary to Turkey; the Rev. J. L. Schol- 
field, Brantford, Ont. The papers read by 
members of the Union were of very high 
merit, and were followed by interesting dis- 
cussions, especially those upon Evolution, 
The Future of Evangelism, and The Bearing 
of Recent Criticism upon the Bible. While 
various views were expressed, there was a 
surprisingly strong sentiment in favor of the 
advanced positions upon these topics. The 
jubilee celebration of the Yarmouth Church 
was the chief feature of Sunday and Mon- 


‘day. The sermons were preached by the 


Revs. A. McGregor and Dr. George. One 

of the best sessions was Monday afternoon, 

when historical sketches of the local church 

and its mother at Chebogue were presented 

by the two pastors, followed by able addresses 
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upon the subjects “ A Half-Century of Tem- 
perance Reform,” “A Half-Century of Re- 
ligious and Political Advance,” and “ Pro- 
gressive Thought and Activity in the Church 
during the Nineteenth Century,” by T. B. 
Flint, M.P., the Revs. A. McGregor and Dr. 
DeWitt S. Clark. 


Co-operation in Missions 


Interdenominational comity has been hap- 
pily exemplified in the recent meeting of 
representatives of different religious bodies to 
consult about the missionary work they intend 
to undertake in the West Indian and Pacific 
islands when the present war is ended. Their 
avowed object is such co-operation as will be 
“right from the view-point of Christian fel- 
lowship and the economical use of men and 
money.” They recommended “that each of 
the Boards mentioned appoint a committee 
of two on the field or fields which it thinks of 
entering, each group of committees to confer 
with a view to a frank and mutual under- 
standing as to the most effective and equita- 
ble distribution of the territory and work 
under the several Boards.” This recom- 
mendation refers to Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands are turned over to the Congrega- 
tionalists, as the American Board is already 
established at the Carolines. 


The Labor Church 


Thefirst English Labor Church was founded 
in 1891 at Manchester by John Trevor, a 
Unitarian minister of culture and strong 
individuality. Mr. Trevor is one of the most 
striking figures in the modern Socialist move- 
ment, and is the author of “ God in the Labor 
Movement,” “ My Quest for God,” and other 
books and pamphlets on the religious aspects 
of the social question. «‘ The Labor Church,” 
he declared, “originated with the conviction 
that the real God was more at work in 
the labor movement than in the historic 
Churches ; and that the highest service of 
God and man was to be found in connection 
with our great social awakening.” “We 
believe,” writes another Labor Church 
worker, “that the abolition of irresponsible 
private monopoly in land and capital, to- 
gether with the gradual rebuilding of national 
life on principles of national righteousness, 
is the work of God in our time, and that it 
is, therefore, the most truly religious business 
men could be about, whether they believe in 
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God ornot.” Mr. Trevor’s initial experiment 
was rapidly followed by others, and there are 
now about fifteen churches, mostly in the great 
industrial centers. The following principles 
were indorsed at the first annual conference, 
and have been since retained as the basis of 
Labor Church work : 

1. That the Labor Movement is a religious 
movement. 

2. That the religion of the Labor Movement 
is not a class religion, but unites members of all 
classes in working for the abolition of commer- 
cial slavery. 

3. That the religion of the Labor Movement 
is not sectarian nor dogmatic, but a free religion, 
leaving each man free to develop his own rela- 
tions with the Power that brought him into being. 

4. That the emancipation of labor can be real- 
ized only so far as men learn both the economic 
and moral laws of God, and heartily endeavor 
to obey them. 

5. That the development ef personal character 

and the improvement of social conditions are 
both essential to man’s emancipation from moral 
and social bondage. 
The word “ Labor,” it will be observed, is 
not used in any sectional or class sense. It 
is rather the recognition of the sacredness of 
all true work—/adorare est orare—and finds 
its expression in the words of Mazzini, “ Let 
labor be the basis of civil society.” 


A Parallel Movement 


Men of every religious belief have been 
attracted into the Labor Church movement, 
but all unite on the common ground of 
Socialism. The militant work of the churches 
largely consists in the exposure of flagrant 
social wrongs, and much good has been 
recently accomplished by calling public at- 
tention to the infamous conditions existing 
in the white lead and phosphorus trades. 
Church services are held every Sunday, and, 
as a rule, consist of labor hymns, a prayer, a 
reading, sometimes from the Bible, but 
oftener from the writings of great reformers, 
Ruskin, Mazzini, Morris; and an address on 
the social question from some prominent 
worker in the labor movement. The hymn- 
book which has been compiled by Mr. Trevor 
for use in the churches contains selections 
from Lowell, Whittier, and Longfellow, but 
voices no religious doctrines other than “ the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” A monthly paper, “The Labor 
Prophet,” is published on behalf of the 
labor churches, and is always thoughtful and 
suggestive. Running parallel with the Labor 
Church movement, and chiefly distinguished 
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from it by its more definite attachment to 
the doctrines of orthodox Christianity, is the 
“ Brotherhood Church” movement in Lon- 
don. The first of these Brotherhood Churches 
was formed in 1892 by J. Bruce Wallace, a 
Congregationalist minister, who has now 
devoted his life to the work of social regen- 
eration. His churches are made the centers 
not only of social intercourse and study, but 
of practical co-operation in the industrial 
field. The “ Brotherhood Trust” has opened 
co-operative stores in different parts of Eng- 
land, and Mr. Wallace hopes to lay the 
foundation upon which shall rise a great 
industrial brotherhood, as wide as the Nation 
itself. An “ Associated Home” has also 
been opened in Croydon, and is occupied by 
members of the Brotherhood Churches. Mr. 
Wallace has explained his industrial scheme 
in “ Towards Fraternal Organization” and 
“Preparing for the Twentieth Century,” 
and chronicles the success of his effort in a 
monthly magazine called ‘“ Brotherhood.” 
The Labor Church movement is not only a 
protest against the selfish and sordid com- 
mercialism which would make human life sub- 
ordinate to money profit, but against a pseudo- 
Christianity which is unwilling to apply the 
doctrines of Christ to the life of society. A 
message which it has for us to-day, never 
more needed than now, may be summed up 
in the words of the first great social reformer, 
“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


The Anglican Schismatics 


In the Romanizing movement within the 
Church of England, of which we gave some 
account July 9, the relations of the innovat- 
ing clergymen to episcopal authority are 
somewhat strained, and provoke some breezy 
comments in British journals. It is interest- 
ing to note how the Protestant principle of the 
right of private judgment is invoked by the 
Romanizers. The Birmingham “ Post” (Mr, 
Chamberlain’s representative) speaks sharply 
of the men who thus authorize themselves to 
defy their Bishops 

For example, the Rev. W. Suckling, the vicar 
of St. Albans, declared that he “loved obedi- 
ence ”—that is, to the Bishop—but “he was 
obedient in the abstract, although it was possible 
he might be disobedient in the concrete.” A 
Bishop, he continued, “ was not to be obeyed ex- 
cept in his godly admonitions ;” and as to these 
the reverend gentleman plainly claimed the right 
to decide for himself as to what admonitions 
were “ godly” and what were not. At the same 
meeting, the Rev. Canon Knox-Little, in reply- 
ing to the toast of “The Clergy,” said “ their 
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position was that they recognized authority, but 
not dominion. Papalism in the English Church 
was not to be permitted, but right authority was.” 
In other words, the clergy of Canon Knox-Little’s 
way of thinking are to settle for themselves what 
is “right authority ” and what is “ dominion.” 
He was candid enongh to indicate the test to be 
used in deciding this peint: “ The Prayer-Book 
placed before them the minimum that men and 
women in the English Church must believe and 
do;” but “around that minimum there lay a 
large amount of Catholic custom and practice 
which it was open to them, according to circum- 
stances, to use in the right way, and in accord 
with authority.” Practically, in the view of these 
clergymen, it comes to this: If a Bishop permits 
the use of these “‘ Catholic customs and practices,” 
or at least does not forbid them, that is ‘‘author- 
ity,” and the advanced clergy will obey; in other 
words, they will please themselves and call it 
obedience. But if the Bishop forbids the use of 
services and observances which are not sanctioned 
by the Prayer-Book, that is “ dominion” and 
“Papalism,” and the advanced clergy will go 
their own way, and defy their diocesan. What 
nonsense, then, it is to talk of submitting to 
“godly admonition” from a superior, when 
what is really meant may be put in this way: 
“ Tell me what I may do, and if I agree I will 
obey; but if I do not agree, I shall do exactly 
what I please, no matter what you say.” 


The Late Professor Demarest 


The Rev. David D. Demarest, D.D., who 
passed away June 21, in his eightieth year, 
had been in the pastorate of the Reformed 
Church a quarter of a century, and for thirty- 
three years subsequent the Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric in the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N. J., where his eminently laborious and 
useful life ended. He had the happiness of 
seeing his four sons in the pastorate of the 
Reformed Church, three of whom survive 
him. Of three daughters, one is the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Graham Taylor, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The father of Mr. 
Demarest was Justice Nevins, of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. 


Methodist Union 


Australian Methodists have made gratify- 
ing progress toward unification. It has been 
already realized in Queensland. In South 
and West Australia it is to be accomplished 
next year, when the first conference of the 
united bodies—Wesleyans, Primitive Meth- 
odists, and Bible Christians—is to be held at 
Adelaide in March. In the other Australian 
colonies union is delayed by a variety of im- 
pediments, but it is believed that these are 
likely to be removed in a few years at most. 




















Correspondence 


The North Cambridge Case—Errata and 
Addenda 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead writes at length argu- 
ing that the Council in the North Cambridge 
case could not do otherwise honestly than 
advise the church against the ordination of 
Mr. Long, because he “frankly told the 
Council that his views did not accord with it, 
in one of its express and momentous articles,” 
And Mr. Mead thus corrects the statement 
of The Outlook that the creed of that church 
was “ framed, few, if any, know when or by 
whom.” He says: 

“Its creed, deliberately adopted, is that 
framed by the Committee in the National 
Council of 1865, the creed which, as I recent- 
ly stated in your columns, has been adopted 
by the great majority of Congregational 
churches organized in New England since 
that time.” 

Mrs. Annie S. Churchill, in a letter, gives 
some additional information concerning Mr. 
Long. He is described as an Irishman, who 
withdrew from the Church of Rome, spent 
fourteen years in preparing himself for the 
Protestant ministry, “ supporting meanwhile 
not only himself but his mother and others, 
because he would not accept aid.” And she 
incloses us the following description of his 
preaching, from one who until quite recently 
was on the editorial staff of the « Congrega- 
tionalist :” 

“I went to Cambridge to hear Mr. Long 
Sunday, and I’ve not been so profoundly 
stirred for years. I took two companions, 
one a Boston school-teacher, a member of 
Park Street Church and a woman of rare dis- 
crimination, one whose standards for human 
effort are almost severe, and the other an 
ignorant working-girl. When I tell you that 
each was deeply moved by the power, the 
pathos, the intensity of the sermon, and that 
after service little knots of people were talk- 
ing together in awestruck tones, you may form 
some idea of what an impression he made. 
The comment from more than one was, “ No 
such preacher since Phillips Brooks.” Hard- 
ly daring to trust my own judgment, I called 
on M , and there found the entire family, 
and some visitors from New Jersey, talking 
over the sermon and expressing amazement 
thereat.” 

Such is the man whom one of the freest of 
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the Protestant denominations has refused 
ordination to the Protestant ministry, accord- 
ing to the “ Congregationalist ” because he 
dissents from one article in the creed of the 
Congregational church which wished him for 
its minister. 


The Burden of Taxes 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You say “most if not all” the war taxes 
are levied “on persons of competence, if not 
of wealth.” The public prints say 65 per 
cent. is levied on the laboring classes, 30 
per cent. on persons of moderate competence, 
and 5 per cent. on the rich. Which of these 
statements is right? SUBSCRIBER. 

[The new tax law is expected to add about 
one hundred million dollars to the annual 
revenue. Of this sum about sixty millions is 
expected from the increased taxes on beer 
and tobacco. The well-to-do classes (those 
worth over five thousand, or having an income 
of about twelve hundred) will pay only about 
thirty per cent. of this sixty million, while 
the relatively poorer classes will pay about 
seventy per cent. The remaining forty mill- 
ions, however, is to be raised by the taxes 
upon inheritances, which rest almost exclu- 
sively on the rich and well-to-do, and other 
stamp taxes, such as those on express pack- 
ages, bills of lading, etc., which will be chiefly 
paid by the same classes. In our paragraph 
we had in mind the entirely ew taxes in the 
bill—the stamp taxes—and our statement 
was accurate as regards these. Where old 
rates were increased, however, the “ public 
prints” are substantially correct—THE EpI- 
TORS. | 


The Supernatural 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the Fourth of July number of The 
Outlook .you have published, under the cap- 
tion “* The Supernatural,” an article on which 
I, asa reader of The Outlook, beg leave to 
ask a few questions. 

1. Are we to understand that you believe 
that Jesus Christ is the only begotten son of 
God, the express image of the glory of God, 
is called God by God the Father (Heb. i., 8), 
that God affirms that Jesus laid the foun- 
dations of the earth (Heb. i., 10), in Him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily 
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(Col. ii., 9), God commanded the angels of 
God to worship him, and that God only is a 
proper object of human and angelic adoration? 

2. Are we to understand you to teach, in 
the article referred to, that the ‘‘one act,” 
namely, the doing and the dying of Jesus on 
man’s behalf, are not sufficient to forever take 
away sin, make a reconciliation for the sin of 
the whole world, and to open a door of access 
to the Father ? 

3. You affirm substantially that the divinity 
of man differs only in degree from that of 
Christ. Will you please inform your readers 
on what ground you attach the merit and 
power necessary to the person and life of 
Jesus to warrant you in saying that he is 
“ the Lamb of God” who is taking away the 
sin of the world, and when his work is done 
the end will be a sinless world? If our 
divinity is the same in kind, why cannot we 
also take away sin in proportion as we are 
divine? 

4. In speaking of forgiveness of sin, as you 
do, not being remission of penalty, do you 
not confound your readers, inasmuch as it is 
not possible for God to remit sin unless the 
penalty attached to sin has been exhausted 
by the sinner or the substitute Saviour? 
Can God remit the sin-penalty? Did he not 
refuse to do it when Jesus asked him? He 
says he will not clear the guilty. Is it not 
necessary, therefore, in order to open a door 
of access to the Father, for God: to dispose 
of penalty, guilt, and sin, on righteous as well 
as on moral grounds, before his just ard holy 
and loving nature can treat with the sinner ? 
The penalty attached to sin is death, and 
reads : “ In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die” (Gen. ii., 17); “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezekiel xviii., 
20); “ The Son of man came to give his life 
a ransom for many ” (Matt. xx., 28). If Jesus 
were sinless, as you seem to admit, why 
should a sinless person die, as he says he 
died, if not to exhaust the sin-penalty, deliver 
from guilt, and secure the remission of the 
sins of those whom he represented all through 
his active, sorrowful life, trial in Pilate’s 
court, and ignominious death ? 

5. Do you mean to teach your readers that, 
as Jesus’s divinity is only the same in kind 
as man’s, he, therefore, by a perfect ex- 
ample, takes away, and keeps taking away, 
the sin of the world? If so, would it not, by 
parity of reasoning, suggest very strongly 
that disease and poverty might be removed 
from the world by passing around in our 





hospitals and poor and unhealthy regions 
of the world, specimens of good health and 
good, wealthy people? Why should they 
not take away, and keep taking away, the 
sickness and poverty of the world till the end 
would be a perfectly healthy world, and make 
us all rich, and proceed to pay off the National 
debt in a hurry, and furnish the sinews of 
the Spanish war in which we are now en- 
gaged? When it is shown that an argument 
proves too much, it is agreed that it does not 
prove anything, and ought to be thrown 
away as worthless. 

6. Do you mean to teach your readers that 
the divine side of Christ’s nature did not 
exist before Abraham, before all men, all 
angels, all worlds, is as eternal as God the 
Father, the great uncaused Cause, and that 
Jesus is equal to God the Father in power, 
in knowledge, in glory, and in all the attri- 
butes or excellencies which make it consist- 
ent, right, and proper for angels and men to 
worship him, that all things were created by 
Jesus Christ (Eph. iii., 9), all things were 
created for him (Col. i, 16), and that all the 
texts of Scripture which indicate inferiority 
refer only to his assumed human nature, 
which he voluntarily took upon himself in 
order to work out his great redemption 
scheme? (REv.) P. ROBERTSON. 

Cincinnati, O. 

[We can hardly be expected to give a sys- 
tem of theology in a paragraph, in reply to 
our correspondent’s questions. We canonly 
give concisely some definitions which may 
serve, we hcpe, the purpose of a courteous 
reply. “The Word was with God, and was 
God.” That is, God always was a self-re- 
vealing God. The Word tabernacled among 
us and became flesh; that is, this self-reveal- 
ing God entered into a human life that men 
might understand him. In other words, 
Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh; 
that is, such a manifestation of God as is 
possible in a human life. Jesus Christ did 
not die in order to bear a penalty as a substi- 
tute; neither merely as an example to teach 
us how to die. The only way in which the 
sinless can save the sinful is by giving them 
life, and they can do that only by suffering 
with and for them. Jesus Christ’s death was 
not the condition on which salvation was 
granted, but the means by which the salva- 
tion was given. God through Jesus Christ 
forgives men their sins absolutely, and not 
conditioned on exacting any satisfaction. 
We are in like manner to forgive those who 
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trespass against us as our heavenly Father 
forgives us our trespasses. It is only as we 
do this, suftering for the sinful, and by our 
suffering imparting our life to the sinful, as 
Christ sutfered for sinners and by his suffer- 
ing imparted his life to them, that the world 
will or can be redeemed. The redemptive 
work which he began we are to carry on. 
We must “ fill up that which is lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ.”—TuHE EpITors.] 


The Methodist Book Concern, South 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

May it not be well, now that the case of 
the Methodist Book Concern, South, is before 
the public, to call attention to the imperative 
need of a more suitable method for prosecut- 
ing claims against the United States Gov- 
ernment? The writer does not feel called 
upon to discuss, certainly not now, the merits 
of this particular claim or the methods pur- 
sued in prosecuting it; but he believes that 
the failure of Congress to provide some com- 
prehensive general law for the adjudication 
of alleged claims leaves an open door for 
special legislation founded upon ex farte 
information. The pressure of business upon 
a Congressional committee is so great that it 
is almost physically impossible for it to give 
adequate attention to all matters brought be- 
fore it. As a result, there is danger of ill- 
considered action on the one hand, and of the 
practical rejection of thoroughly just claims 
on the other. Many of the rejected clains 
are small, but their rejection often means 
actual distress on the part of the claimants. 

Let me mention, as an illustration, a claim 
which has been before Congress for ten years 
or more. Some years ago a young ensign of 
our navy was attached temporarily to a lega- 
tion in the Far East. Owing to the with- 
drawal of the Minister, under an arrangement 
between the State and Navy Departments, 
this ensign assumed charge of the legation, 
there being no Secretary on the ground. It 
was at a time of great confusion in the coun- 
try in question, and the responsibility thus 
thrust upon the young officer was very great. 
A considerable number of foreign residents 
looked to him for protection, and this extra 
care subjected him to much greater expense 
than would under ordinary circumstances be 
incurred by a Minister in receipt of a full 
ministerial salary. Had he been a Secre- 
tary of Legation, he would have received a 
special allowance, in accordance with the 
rules of the State Department; indeed, it 
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was expected, both by the Secretary of State 
and by the Chargé himself, that he would be 
allowed the benefit of this rule. The Audi- 
tor’s office, however, declined to allow this 
extra payment, and the Chargé was left to 
manage as best he could on the meager 
salary of a naval ensign. The Auditor was 
no doubt obliged to rule as he did, and the 
writer has no wish to suggest any criticism 
of that official or of the law upon which his 
decision was based; but here was a case of 
manifest hardship. The work of the lega- 
tion had been successfully performed under 
exceptionally trying circumstances, and the 
expense, necessarily great, had been provided 
for in large part out of the slender private 
resources of the Chargé, simply because he 
did not belong technically to the diplomatic 
service. The success was acknowledged by 
the State Department in terms most gratify- 
ing to the young officer, and the claim for 
additional compensation, which amounted to 
between three and four thousand dollars, was 
presented to Coogress with the thorough- 
going indorsement of the Secretary of State, 
but failed to receive attention. When the 
next administration came in, the new Secre- 
tary of State, representing a different politi- 
cal party, renewed the indorsement, but with 
no avail. The ensign subsequently resigned 
from the navy with his health much impaired, 
and after a few years died, in the opinion of 
his medical attendant and his friends, as the 
indirect result of the intense strain to which 
his exceptional diplomatic duties had sub- 
jected him. He left relatives dependent 
upon him, but his executor declares himself 
without hope of securing the payment of 
money justly due from the United States. 

The writer personally knows of other 
claims, more or less similar, which, if paid at 
all, have received attention only after per- 
haps a dozen years of anxious waiting. 

Does not this point to the necessity of 
enlarging the scope of the Court of Claims, 
so that it shall adjudicate upon all claims 
against the United States? The machinery 
of a court would seem to be better suited for 
investigating such cases thana Congressional 
committee. As a matter of course, Congress 
must appropriate the money ; but a joint rule 
might, it would seem, be adopted under 
which no appropriations should be made for 
claims which had not been approved by the 
court, 

Such an arrangement would serve as an 
efficient protection to our Government against 
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unjust demands, and it would be an equally 
efficient protection against the shame of 
neglecting our just debts. 

D. C. G. 


The Dark Side of Direct Primaries 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook is an ardent advocate of 
nominations by direct vote of the people, 
and will therefore doubtless willingly open its 
columns for further discussion of the system. 

The Republican party has made its nomi- 
nations for public office by direct popular 
vote in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, for the past 
five years. This is the county in which the 
city of Cleveland is situated. 

The local press, just prior to the holding 
of the primaries, has been selfish and un- 
patriotic to such a degree as seriously to im- 
pair the usefulness of this plan for making 
party nominations. 

For the fullest efficiency of such a system, 
the public should be kept fully informed as to 
the history and qualifications of the aspirants 
for public office. There is no channel through 
which such information can be so well given 
as the public newspaper. There is no higher 
service which a newspaper can perform for 
the community than to impart that kind of 
information. There is, therefore, no higher 
or more patriotic duty that the local press 
owes to the community than to furnish this 
class of information. Instead of doing this, 
our local press has pursued exactly the op- 
posite course for the five years past. The 
moment a local campaign is fairly com- 
menced, that moment the columns of the 
local press close as tightly as a clam-shell, 
and no information whatever can be obtained 
from that source by the public as to any of 
the candidates. This “closed season” is 
inaugurated in order to coerce candidates 
into paid advertising, if they wish the public 
to know anything of their claims or fitness 
for public office. Candidates are thus induced 
to prepare and insert in local papers paid 
advertisements containing the most fulsome 
eulogies and commendations of themselves. 

It has often happened that when but one 
office was to be filled, some newspaper has 
appeared to recommend each of a half-dozen 
men as being the fittest man for the office. 
All this because each has fad for the 
“space” as advertising matter. But be it 
known that the amount paid is ordinarily not 
the usual advertising rate; for when a po- 
litical campaign is on, advertising ‘‘ comes 
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high.” This practice leads, of course, to a 
large use of money in securing nominations, 
and debars a man of conscience and of mod- 
erate means from becoming a candidate for 
public office. The influence of this course 
has been most marked, especially in its effect 
upon nominations for judges of the Common 
Pleas Court; for since the adoption of the 
popular plan for making nominations, the 
standard of fitness for that bench has been 
constantly falling. 

The practical results flowing from this sys- 
tem of primary election have led many of 
our best citizens to think it not well adapted 
to large and densely populated counties, es- 
pecially in the selection of judges of the 
courts. Indeed, there is no system for which 
so much can be favorably said in theory and 
so little in practice. 

CITIZEN. 


Notes and Queries 

NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t ts seldom possible 
toanswer any tnquiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 

1. Kindly tell me what is the “ Church of 
Christ,” or what did Christ establish as “his 
church.” Catholics claim that it is the Roman 
Catholic Church, having a soul and body. Prot- 
estants, I understand, do not claim that it is any 
of the so-called Protestant Churches. 2. What, 
then, do they believeit to be? 3. Cana Catholic 
and a Protestant, believing as they do, both 
belong to the “ Church of Christ”? 

C..%..3; 

1 and 2. The Church is described in the 
New Testament as the “body” of Christ 
(Ephesians i., 23). This means that it isa 
body which is animated by the spirit of 
Christ and does the works of Christ. In 
this view, not every body which is a church 
in name is a church in spiritual reality. 
Furthermore, one must distinguish between 
churches of various names and the Church 
which includes them all. Thus our National 
army includes various corps, brigades, etc. 
An old Protestant definition speaks of this 
all-including Church as “ the whole body of 
faithful men throughout the world, who are 
gathered in one under Christ the Head there- 
of.” 3. Certainly. 


Is there a natural explanation for everything 
in the Bible? Would it be any advantage if 
there were? To make my question plainer, will 
you explain 4ow Elijah was fed by God, when he 
was visiting the widow of Zarephath, and also 
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give an explanation for incidents like it, for 
which there scems to be no ordinary cause. 
E. D. B. 

There is no natural explanation for what 
you refer to. Not all alleged miracles are 
on an equal footing of credibility. There is 
certainly a legendary element in the Bible. 
To require acceptance of every miraculous 
thing narrated is to unsettle confidence in 
what is really credible. Our faith that the 
Bible contains the word of God to the world 
is quite independent of what we believe as to 
any or all of the Biblical miracles, some of 
which are credible enough. It rests on the 
patent historical fact that the Bible has done 
the work of God in the spiritual renovation 
of the world. 


Will you say what in your opinion should be 
our faith or belief regarding the stories of Elijah 
as found in the Book of Kings? Are they not 
creations of a later period founded on “ Hebrew 
folk-lore”? If we are to accept them as real 
events, how was it that these wonderful exhibi- 
tions made so little or lasting effect on the King 
and the people ? W.L. Q. 

See our answer to the preceding query. 
For some miracles narrated of Elijah there 
may have been a historical ground; e. g., 
the raising of the widow’s son (1 Kings xvii.) 
may very likely have been a restoration from 
the apparent death of a cataleptic trance—no 
rare thing now. Others, as his destruction 
of successive squads of soldiers by fire from 
heaven (2 Kings i.), are certainly unhistori- 
cal. As to whatever effect Elijah’s mighty 
works appear to have failed of, it must be 
borne in mind that physical power may awe, 
but cannot be relied on to convert moral 
opposition (see John xv., 24). 


May I ask how you reconcile your view that 
the resurrection takes place at death with the 
words of St. Paul that “Christ is the first-fruits 
of them that slept ;” and again, ‘“‘ He should be 
the first that should rise from the dead ” ? 

S. M. S. 

Simply by making the familiar distinction 
between the language of appearance and the 
language of reality that we make when we 
say of a friend who has gone to heaven that 
he is buried in Greenwood. Christ is “the 
first-fruits of the resurrection,” as being the 
first who is known to have manifested him- 
self in the resurrection state, the first, ~e/a- 
tively to-our knowledge, to rise from the 
dead. The words cannot be pressed to 
mean that there was no resurrection prior to 
the resurrection of Christ. The reasoning 
of Jesus with the Sadducees is absolute 
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proof that the resurrection of the dead was a 
reality before Christ manifested it in his 
own person. 


I have often wished I lived where I could 
unite with Plymouth Church. I was brought 
up a Hicksite Quaker, and am in sympathy 
with their creed. I live in a small town where 
there is only one church—the Methodist. I have 
three boys, aged fourteen, twelve, and nine years. 
I have an influence with them now, and would 
like to be a member of some church for their 
sakes, as it might be better for them. Do you 
think it my duty to join the church near me if 
they will take me in, even though I am not as 
orthodox as they? M.S. L. 

We sincerely trust, both for your sake and 
your children’s, that you will apply to them, 
and that they will receive you. It is not 
theological agreement but religious fellow- 
ship that you need, and the Christian basis 
of this is not in likeness of creed, but in one- 
ness of aspiration and endeavor for the prac- 
tical showing forth of the spirit of Christ. 


1. Did Christ die a spiritual death while on 
the cross? 2. In the extreme agony he suffered 
did his soul descend into hell? 3. Of what de- 
nomination is Lyman Abbott ? 

M. E. O. 

1. No. Spiritual death is the deadness of 
the spirit toward God, deadness of con- 
science, deadness of love to God and man. 
2. No; the passage of the creed which says, 
‘* He descended into hell,” has never meant, 
either in its original language or in the minds 
of its translators, more than that he went into 
the world of the dead, as the Book of Common 
Prayer explains it. « Hell” did not always 
mean, as now, the place of torment. 3. Con- 
gregational. 


Would you call the miracles performed by 
Christ’s disciples supernatural ? Was not Christ’s 
promise, ‘ Greater works than I do shall ye do,” 
intended for Christ’s disciples of all ages ? 

H. M. S. 

Strictly speaking, a “miracle” is not su- 
pernatural to the worker of it, but to the 
observer to whom it is a miracle. Jesus 
probably meant that his disciples’ works 
would 7” some respects be greater than his. 
They were certainly more extensive; for in- 
stance, see the career of St. Paul. What 
now goes under the name of “Christian 
work ” is still more extensive, and “ greater” 
in that view, though not intrinsically greater. 


1. What are the conclusions of scholarshin as 
to the relation between Arabic and Hebrew? Is 
it held that Arabic is the older? If so, how are 
the loss of case-endings in Hebrew explained ? 
2, The relation of Semitic to Aryan languages : 
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is there held to be an intimate relation between 
Hebrew and Sanscrit? 3. Does modern philolog- 
ical science point toward one original language 
of the race? ¥: 

1. That they are cognate is a familiar fact. 
Which of them is the older is mooted. 2. 
No relationship is discoverable in either case. 
3. No. 


There is in my parish a tendency to exaggerate 
the relative importarce of regeneration and con- 
version, which has led to a weak, emotional type 
of Christian character. How would you recom- 
mend dealing with it? VERITAS. 

The New Testament lays as strong em- 
phasis on judgment according to works as 
on salvation through faith. But the Church 
does not. This is for you to do in your 
preaching. You cannot insist too strongly on 
St. John’s maxim, “ He that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous,” etc. (1 John iii, 7—10). 


Can any one tell me who is the author and 
who the publisher of “In George Eliot’s Coun- 
try”? td. 2s te 

Parkinson’s “ Scenes from the George Eliot 
Country ”’ is published by Simpkins, London, 
1887, at 2s.6d. Your bookseller would prob- 
ably import it for $1. 


About People 


—Guy de Maupassant’s yacht Bel Ami, on 
which the novelist wrote many of his stories, 
after being kept for some years by friends of 
his, has been sold to Cannes fishermen for 
$240. 


—Colonel J. L. Torrey, of the Second 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, is a wealthy 
ranchman, lawyer, and publisher of Wyoming. 
Colonel Torrey knows personally each man 
in his regiment. He had more than five 
thousand applicants. 


—A collection of autographs of botanists 
which contains about eleven thousand names 
has been presented to the herbarium of Har- 
vard University by the wife of the late Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray. It is second in interest 
only to that of the British Museum. 

—Lieutenant Hobson did more than merely 
sink the Merrimac. “ Hobsonize” has now 
passed into the language, according to the 
London “Telegraph,” having been used 
by a skipper on the Thames to a bargee, 
as a forcible way of suggesting that an old 
“tub” should be sunk. 

—To fill the place of the late Duc d’Au- 
male the French Academy has just elected 


M. Eugéne Guillaume. Director of the French 
Academy at Rome. M. Guillaume is better 
known as a sculptor and art critic. He has 
been Professor of the History of Art at the 
Collége de France. 


—Arabi Pasha, who gave England so much 
trouble in Egypt a few years ago, and who 
has since been an exile on the island of Cey- 
lon, has announced in a Ceylon journal that 
his son Mohammed has proved undutiful to 
his father, and that he renounces all respon- 
sibility for his future acts and dealings. 


—Dr. Von Rokitansky, of Gratz, who has 
just died, was a son of the celebrated Viennese 
Professor Rokitansky. The latter had four 
sons, of whom two devoted themselves to 
medicine, while the other two became singers ; 
and the old man used to say, when asked 
what their professions were, “Zwei heulen 
und zwei heilen”-—“Two are howlers and 
two are healers.” 


—Lieutenant Dan Godfrey, the leader of 
the British Guards Band, lately playing at the 
Lenox Lyceum, New York City, is an admirer 
of America, but has determined to “draw 
the line.” He says that the patriot who 
prints his programmes is going too far when 
he prints “Overture from ‘Zampa’” as 
“ Overture from ‘ Tampa,’” and “ Barber of 
Seville ” as “ Barber of Manila.” 


—When Sir William Harcourt was a young 
man, he once paid a visit to Lord Beacons- 
field, or, as he was then, Disraeli, and on 
Sunday went with his host to the village 
church. “My friend the vicar,” said Dis- 
raeli, in explanation of that functionary’s 
High Church tendencies, “will take what I 
call a collection, and he calls an offertory ; 
and afterward what I call a plate, and he 
calls an almsdish, will be placed on what I 
call a table and he calls an altar.” 


—The correspondent of the Baltimore 
“Sun ” in Manila writes thus: “I have men- 
tioned Admiral Dewey’s ability as an admin- 
istrator and diplomat. While maintaining a 
most vigorous blockade. he willingly gave 
permission to a delegation of British and 
German merchants to remove their families 
to Cavite. He ordered that place to be 
made sanitary, and placed Consul Williams 
in charge. The consequence is that wealthy 
Manila families, like that of the Cortes, have 
placed all their houses in Cavite at Dewey’s 
disposal. He has made himself exceedingly 
popular among the British shipmasters. 
Instead of carrying on with the absolutism of 
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a conqueror, he had aided and facilitated 
their business as long as it did not interfere 
with his duties. His praise is sounded in every 
port in the far East, and when he was in need 
of coal these shipmasters readily sold him three 
thousand tons, so that he was well supplied.” 


—Parker Pillsbury, who has just died at a 
great age, was a well-known associate of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and others in the anti-slavery movement. 
His speeches were so remarkable as to call 
forth this description from James Russell 
Lowell: 

Beyond, a crater in each eye, 

Sways brown, broad-shouldered Pillsbury, 

Who tears up words, like trees, by the roots— 

A Theseus in stout cowhide boots. 

Pillsbury succeeded to the editorship of “ The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard,” of which 
Lowell and Sydney Howard Gay had been 
editors. 


—‘ General Merritt,” says one of the soldier 
boys in San Francisco, “does not put on as 
much style as some of the militia captains. 
When he came to leave on his ship, the New- 
port, the other day, he did not even take a 
carriage from his hotel to the dock, but 
climbed on a street-car and paid a nickel for 
the ride. After he got on board he waved 
off all those who were trying to make a great 
ceremony out of his departure, and said to 
the steamer captain, ‘Come on; let’s get out 
of this.’ Then he waved his handkerchief to 
some good-looking women on the dock and 
went into his cabin to unpack his grip.” 


—The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton tells of a 
visit he once paid a poor sufferer who kept 
a little shop, just after Mr. Gladstone had 
been staying at Dollis Hill, Lord Aberdeen’s 
place, near Willesden. She lay bedridden, 
selling to any chance customers. Beside the 
bed was a box, and as she talked she pulled 
out of it a book, and, passing it to her visitor, 
said, “ Mr. Gladstone gave me that.” Dr. 
Horton opened it, and on the title-page was 
the woman’s name in Mr. Gladstone’s hand- 
writing and the words, “From her friend, 
W. E. Gladstone.” Mr. Gladstone had gone 
in again and again and read and prayed with 
her, and had given her the little book of de- 
votion as a memorial of their friendship. 


—In the fall of 1863,” says the Boston 
“ Transcript,” “ when the Department author- 
ized the formation of negro regiments in 
eastern Tennessee, Shafter was commis- 
sioned colonel of one organized at Murfrees- 
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boro’, although General George H. Thomas 
declined to recognize the formation. Within 
four months Shafter had taught every negro 
under him how to read and write, and he 
drilled the organization until it became the 
show regiment at Nashville, Tenn. The regi- 
ment distinguished itself in battle at Nash- 
ville. After the war Shafter was transferred 
to the regular army, and was stationed on 
the Mexican border. While there he gave 
chase to Mexican marauders, pursuing them 
for many miles into Mexican territory. This 
led to much diplomatic correspondence, in 
which Shafter was sustained. Shafter was 
the first to introduce the regimental school 
in the army.” 


Bits of Fun 


A boy of fifteen thinks he is too old to run 
errands, but after he is twenty-five and married, 
he begins again.— Atchison Globe. 


Bacon—Are the flies so bad up your way? 
Egbert—I think not. A great many of them seem 
to go to church Sundays.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Let us give Admiral Camarahis due. He has 
demonstrated that the Suez Canal is navigable. 
Also that it is possible for a Spanish fleet to get 
back home.—ansas City Journal. 


Shut Out by the War.—Customer—I want a 
watch that will withstand the usage of a healthy 
twelve-year-old boy. Jeweler—Sorry, but the 
armor mills are now all busy with Government 
contracts.— Fewelers’ Weekly. 


Two cannie Scots walking to Auchtermuchty 
saw an uncouth figure standingin a distant field. 
After gazing intently one said: “It’s never 
moving, so it’s tatta (potato) bogie ” (scarecrow). 
“It’s no tatta bogie,” replied the other. “It’sa 
man working by the day.”—Golden Penny. 


The Plaintiff’s Lawyer—Those two witnesses 
swear that they do not know each other; never 
saw each other; never heard of each other. I 
offer to prove that they have lived in the same 
apartment-house for the last fifteen years. De- 
fendant’s Lawyer—Object! Immaterial and irrele- 
vant. The Judge—Objection sustained.— Harlem 
Life. 

At a reception in Washington, Mr. W. M. 
Evarts was drawn into a discussion between 
two ladies. “Mr. Evarts,” said one, “do you 
not think I am right in saying that a woman is 
always the best judge of another woman’s char- 
acter?” ‘ Madam,” replied Mr. Evarts, “she is 
not only the best judge, but also the best execu- 
tioner.”—Ladtes’ Home Journal. 


“ Were you able to sell old Billions a lot ?” 
asked the superintendent of the cemetery. The 
agent shook his head. “ He was afraid he might 
not get the full value of it,” he explained. “But, 
hang it all, a man has got to die sometime!” ex- 
claimed the superintendent. “ That’s what I told 
him, but he only answered: ‘Suppose I should 
be lost at sea.’ ”"—Chicago Evening Post. 





For the Little People 
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A Holiday in the Country 
By Mary L Wyatt 
A daintier maiden you never could find 
Than little Miss Violet Lee, 
As she went to the country one summer day 
To visit her cousins three. 
She had dressed herself up in her finest clothes, 
(She never had been there before,) 
And was shocked to find that each country 
child 
Wore a calico pinafore. 


The cousins were playing out under the trees, 
Rosy and free as the air, 

But at sight of the fine little city Miss 
Each one of them stopped to stare; 

But ‘twas not very long ere the children four 
Were playing in merry glee, 

And started to run a race to the barn, 
The lambs and the bossies to see. 


But Violet couldn’t climb over the fence, 
Because of her frills and her flutes, 

And she dared not walk in the meadow-grass, 
For fear of spoiling her boots; 

And she couldn’t climb up the haymow stairs 
To see the dear little doves, 

Because she would tumble her pretty dress, 
Or injure her new kid gloves. 


And then on her face came a sorry look, 
A quiver, and then a frown, 
And, alas! with dismay her cousins saw 
A big, shiny tear roll down. 
They gathered around her and begged her 
to tell 
What the cause of her tears could be. 
She told them. They whispered a minute or 
two, 
Then ran to the house in glee. 


They dressed her feet in the stoutest shoes, 
No hat on her head she wore, 

And they covered her beautiful ruffled dress 
With a calico pinafore. 

Then all day long in the barn or the fields 
She played with her cousins three, 

And a happier maiden you never could find 
Than little Miss Violet Lee. 


Young Soldiers 
It was a most inspiring sight, that company 
of young soldiers. The uniform that distin- 
guished them from the ordinary street-boy was 


a cap. They were inspiring because they 
obeyed with such enthusiasm; they made 
you realize what devotion to a commander 
meant; what it was that made men follow 
their leader in a time of war to almost cer- 
tain death. These soldiers were drilling ina 
church building. Their commander was a 
captain in the Seventh Regiment, N. Y. S. 
N. G., who every week for several years had 
gone down to this lower East Side, right 
in the heart of the tenement-house district, 
gathered the boys, formed them into com- 
panies, and drilled them in this room in a 
church. The boys wore military caps, and 
when drilled enough were taught the manual 
of arms. Sometimes friends were admitted 
to see them go through their maneuvers. 
One company was made up of little fellows. 
The boy at the head of the line, wearing a 
broad white collar and a big, bright yellow 
tie, when asked how old he was, said, “ Seven 
years, sir ;” and there were many in the com- 
pany who seemed no older. Every boy stood 
like a soldier—shoulders thrown back, heads 
erect, and eyes to the front, and every ear 
listening for the word of command. How 
quickly they obeyed! “ Attention!” “ Present 
arms!” “Face!” “Right face!” “ Double 
quick!” “Halt!” “March!” Every order 
was obeyed by every small boy with full un- 
derstanding. How did they move so alertly, 
so quickly, with such shoes?—some all run 
down at the heel, some run over on the side, 
many too large, so large that they turned up 
at the toe; still more were too small. and you 
knew when you looked at them that five little 
toes in each shoe were crowded for room. 
And the legs above the shoes were so thin, 
the ankle-bones and knees seemed so large 
in comparison. But the eyes of the boys 
were just as bright as any you could have 
found in New York that day. 

Up-town in New York there is a group of 
young soldiers called the “ Knickerbocker 
Grays.” These boys heard of the companies 
drilling down-town, and they went to see them 
drill. It would be impossible to see those 
down-town boys and not become interested 
in them. The Knickerbocker Grays, or some 
of them, determined to offer prizes to the 
Cadets, as the down-town boys are called. 
One prize was offered to the cadet who was 
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present at every drill in time. One was 
offered to the cadet who showed the greatest 
improvement in conduct. On the beautiful 
May day when the prizes were to be given, 
the drill-room of the Cadets had in it as many 
visitors as could be accommodated ; among 
them several of the Knickerbocker Grays, 
whose manly bearing made you know that 
they were gentlemen. 

The prizes were announced, the presenta- 
tion made by members of the Grays. Then 
came the affair of the day. The mother of 
one of the Knickerbocker Grays felt that the 
Cadets ought to have a flag of their own. 
She bought the flag and hung it in the room, 
a surprise to the Cadets. 

The captain, or drill-master, made a speech 
announcing the gift, and called on a little 
soldier of the Knickerbocker Grays to pre- 
sent the flag. A moment the boy stood as if 
he did not understand. His mother nodded 
and smiled, and the boy, in his beautiful gray 
uniform, went to the floor, took the standard 
in his hands, and walked toward the Cadets 
assembled. He hesitated a moment, and 
then said : 

“T present this flag in gratitude. It is our 
country’s flag, yours and mine, and waves 
over every boy. Under it we are brothers. 
We defend it together.” He bowed and 
went b.ck to his mother. 

The order to march was given, and, with 
the color-bearer leading, the Cadets made the 
round of the drill-room, everybody standing 
and cheering. When the boy who presented 
the flag came back, he was asked, “ How 
does the work of these boys compare with 
the work of the Grays?” 

He looked critically at the small boys on 
the floor, and then said: 

“T think they do as good work as we do; 
I do not see any difference.” Then he waited 
a minute, and, looking earnestly at the one 
who asked the question, he continued, “I 
think we ought to do better.” 

When the Cadets broke ranks, the Knick- 
erbockers joined them, and it was evident 
that opinions on military matters were under 
discussion. 


A Man Went Fishing 
A man once went fishing; when he 
reached the place where the fish were sup- 
posed to be, he dropped his line. There was 
atug and a pull. “Enormous fish!” thought 
the man. He pulled and pulled, and landed 
a turtle. He tied the turtle to a tree. He 
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dropped his line again. There was another 
vigorous tug and pull. The line was drawn in, 
and another turtle hung to the hook. He was 
tied to the tree to be a companion for the 
first turtle, and the man again dropped his 
line. In a few minutes there was another 
tug, and the line was pulled out. This time 
the man felt sure he had a very large fish. 
He drew his line in cautiously, and at the 
end of the line was another turtle. This 
discouraged the man, and he decided not to 
catch any more turtles that day. He packed 
the three he had, and sent them home by 
express. 

Their arrival caused the greatest excite- 
ment in the neighborhood. The children 
never grew tired of watching them. After 
a while the children grew fearless, and went 
so close to the turtles as to endanger their 
fingers and toes. The family cat and kittens 
seemed to play the famous game of “ gypsy- 
land,” and that they did not lose tail or toes 
was astonishing. At last the turtles grew so 
cross, or the children and kittens so reckless, 
that one turtle was made into soup, one was 
given away, and one was shut in the cellar. 
There he thrived so vigorously that every one 
is afraid of him, and he is the ruler of that part 
of the house. How to catch him in the water 
without trying was shown by his taking the 
hook. How to catch him out of the water 
when he refuses bait on the hook is the problem. 


A Disobedient Dog 

The late Dr. James Freeman Clarke used 
to tell this amusing story of his dog: 

*“ At one time my dog was fond of going 
to the railway station to see the people, and 
I always ordered him to go home, fearing he 
would be hurt by the cars. He easily under- 
stood that if he went there it was contrary 
to my wishes. ... So, whenever he was 
near the station, if he saw me coming, he 
would look the other way and pretend not to 
know me. If he met me anywhere else, he 
always bounded to meet me with great de- 
light.. But at the station it was quite differ- 
ent. He would pay no attention to my 
whistle or my call. He even pretended to 
be another dog, and would look me right in 
the face without apparently recognizing me. 
He gave me the cut direct in the most im- 
pertinent manner, the reason evidently being 
that he knew he was doing what was wrong, 
and did not like to be found out. Possibly 


he may have relied a little on my near-sight- 
edness in his maneuver.” 
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A Patriotic Society 


There has been more or less amusing 
comment on the value of the women’s patri- 
otic societies. The war has demonstrated 
very conclusively their value. With one mind 
their activity and money have been turned 
toward the soldiers to devise methods of 
relief. This activity, while having one end, 
has seen many avenues by which it could be 
reached. The intelligence of the leaders is 
shown by the care exercised to avoid dupli- 
cation in their work, and the determination 
to get in touch with the authorities, and work 
in harmony with them. The discovery was 
soon made that the suffering of the soldiers 
in the field was not the only suffering to be 
alleviated. The families left at home were 
in danger of suffering with the chief bread- 
winner at the seat of war. To help the 
soldiers’ families became a privilege. The 
Colonial Dames of America have been most 
active in contributing money to the army 
ambulance ship, the field hospitals, and the 
hospital ship. In addition to this they have 
instituted a special work for the relief of the 
families of soldiers at the front. This is a 
really necessary work, and should receive the 
enthusiastic suppert of a generous public. 


A Civic Disappointment 

To the great disappointment of many wo- 
men in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, Mayor Van Wyck did not reappoint 
women to the Board of Education in Brook- 
lyn, This was the greater disappointment 
because these women had acted with such 
wisdom as to remove the antagonism in the 
Board itself against their reappointment. 
The three years in which they have been in 
official relation to the schools of Brooklyn 
are years that have seen wonderful progress 
made in many directions, some of it due 
wholly to the influence of these women. They 
went out of office after having accomplished 
the last thing which they felt was possible at 
the present moment, and that is the raising 
of the teachers’ salaries. The basis on which 
this increase in salaries is to be obtained is a 
happy medium between the extreme schedule 
of the Borough of Manhattan Board of Edu- 
cation and that of the Ahearn Bill. A 
teacher’s salary is to be raised when her effi- 
ciency keeps pace with her lergth of service. 


While their official relation has been brought 
to a close, the fact that these women were 
on the Board of Education focused on the 
schools the attention of women, who have 
hitherto scarcely given a thought to the sub- 
ject of public education. And this interest 
will not be dissipated, for these five earnest 
women have gone out of the Board, having 
gained in these three years knowledge that 
could not be obtained except through the 
experience which has been theirs. This 
knowledge and enthusiasm for the public 
schools will be felt in every section of the 
city, and cannot but result in good to the 
present generation of school-children and all 
generations that follow them. 


Nature in the Kindergarten 

At the National Educational Association 
meeting in Washington, D. C., in the kinder- 
garten section, Miss Merrill, supervisor of 
the kindergartens of the Borough of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, spoke on nature-study 
in thekindergarten. She urged that every kin- 
dergartner should endeavor to take the child 
to nature as well as to bring nature indoors, 
and pointed out the fact that to take the 
child to nature was originally the strongest 
feature of the kindergarten. She urged the 
establishment of indoor gardens where pos- 
sible, that the children might learn the use 
of the rake, the hoe, the watering-pot, and 
the spade. In St. Louis a kindergartner has 
had great success in transforming an old 
back yard into a flower-garden. There are 
twenty gardens in Philadelphia, and here one 
small boy, who, so to speak, brought up a 
hill of corn, decided that “ God was a better 
man than he thought for making it grow.” 
Miss Merrill quoted the Baroness von Bilow 
as being very much surprised at the absence 
of gardens about the kindergartens, even in 
small towns, in this country. Mrs. Kraus 
advocated strongly the establishment of gar- 
dens in connection with kindergartens. be- 
cause it permitted of the study of animal 
life—ants, caterpillars, spiders, butterflies, 
and bees. It is astonishing how much a 
kindergartner can do when she once makes 
up her mind that the children of her kinder- 
garten have one need more than any other. 
Generally, when this idea is thoroughly set- 
tled in her mind. the child or the children in 
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that kindergarten are provided with the thing 
that most ministers to their development. 


Some Women’s Clubs 

The Atheneum Association of Jamaica, 
Long Island, exists for the purpose of raising 
money to erect a building in which the women 
of Jamaica may hold meetings. 

The Good Citizenship League of Flushing 
is one of the most recent organizations of 
women on Long Island. Its name indicates 
its purpose. All questions affecting the life 
of the community, especially those on educa- 
tion, health, and good roads, receive special 
attention. 

The Patchogue Sorosis is also a new wo- 
men’s organization. Its President is at the 
head of the Long Island Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Sorosis has aimed to develop 
the social life of the community, is most demo- 
cratic in its organization and management, 
and its President’s determination that all the 
women of the village who can benefit by its 
meetings and contribute to them shall be 
members, shows the breadth of comprehen- 
sion of this officer and of the women who 
support her in this determination. 


‘Declaration of Children’s Independence’”’ 

Dear Outlook : To those who believe that 
a child who has not been taught to obey en- 
ters upon life unfitted for its responsibili- 
ties, the principles so vigorously laid down 
in this article seem heretical. No doubt the 
unquestionably progressive author is proud 
to be called a heretic by such old fogies as 
some of us are, but nevertheless we must 
enter a modest protest. 

In the first place, the most benighted ad- 
herents to an obsolete system of family gov- 
ernment do not assume authority only when 
ina “bad temper.” Nor do they, as far as I 
know, “tell children that they are wicked and 
that God will punish them,” though they may 
tell them that they are naughty and mother 
will punish. Is there not a wide difference 
between naughtiness and wickedness ? 

It is true that “there are no punishments 
in God’s order of nature, only inevitable 
consequences.” But there is a social or 
human order as well as the order of nature, 
and it, too, exists by “divine right.” We 
have it on pretty good authority that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” To 
the small child the home represents this social 
order, and for him the “ higher powers” are 
father and mother. Later the school becomes 
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a part of his social order, and here, too, there 
must be some one in authority. 

Nature is a disciplinarian which a sensible 
parent always calls to his aid, but her methods 
cannot be relied upon invariably. Sometimes 
her lessons are too serious in their conse- 
quences, sometimes her processes too slow to 
be comprehended by the child. When atiny 
investigator insists upon touching a hot tea- 
pot or handling a sharp razor, the wise parent 
makes the mest of the lesson taught, but at 
the same time he cannot but shudder at the 
thought of what the lesson might have 
cost, and the next time makes sure that the 
teapot is put out of reach, lest the scalding 
contents be turned over by the curious little 
fingers, and the razor is now carefully con- 
cealed. If the child who runs out in the 
rain was threatened with croup last night 
and we only warn, “as we would our neigh- 
bor,” have we performed our. whole duty to- 
wards the child whom God has committed 
to our care? 

As for “ breaking the will,” I do not think 
young Americans are often subjected to tne 
process, but it sometimes seems as though a 
little judicious bending might be wholesome 
for the children and altogether more agree- 
able for the other members of the social order 
to which they belong. S.L. M. 


Dolls in Education 

In the “ Pedagogical Seminary” for De- 
cember of 1896 was a most interesting article, 
“ A Study of Dolls,” by A. Caswell Ellis and 
G. Stanley Hall, the President of Clark Uni- 
versity. It has lately been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. The main body of the article is 
purely scientific, based on replies received to 
questions sent to mothers, teachers, and young 
girls, students in normal colleges. The de- 
ductions from these replies are most suggest- 
ive. How far can the doll be made an edu- 
cative factor to its child owner? It has been 
discovered that a little girl will use all the 
French she knows in playing with a French 
doll. Could the doll be used to incite an 
interest in a foreign language? Could not 
interest in history, mythology, be aroused 
by the use of dolls to represent the characters 
of some country age, or epoch about which 
the children were studying? The possibilities 
are unlimited to the mother who wishes to 
train the head, heart, and mind of her children, 
and who will watch and guide their plays. 
Dolls may be made to minister to the train- 
ing of boys if rightly introduced. 























